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The reading public has 
long been familiar with 
THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
(for thirty years Leslie’s 
Monthly). It has known it as an inter- 
esting and spirited periodical, ably con- 
ducted. We hope to preserve its qualities, 
to broaden and expand its characteristics, 
and to carry to fuller growth some of the 
lines of its editorial policy. 

It is inevitable and natural that the new 
work of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE will be 
carried on according to the experience, 
the interests and the individualities of the 
new editor and his associates. 

Our associates are known to the public 
primarily as writers. They are journalists; 
that is, they are writers whose work is to 
find out the significant facts of contempo- 
rary life and to present them interestingly, 
honestly and fearlessly. All of them have 
won for themselves large circles of readers, 
but everyone of them has served an ap- 
prenticeship in actual editorial work. In- 
deed, some of them have in their time swept 
the editorial office, washed the type, kicked 
press, as all of them have held copy, read 
proof, made up forms, gathered news 
and turned down or accepted manuscripts. 
That is, they are people of general editorial 
experience, who though writers, have never 
quite abandoned their original trade. It 
seems proper to name to the reader some 
of those who will be most closely concerned 


in this undertaking as contributors and as 
editorial associates. 


Ida M. Tarbell 


Miss Tarbell is first of all a historian; 
that is, whether she is writing of Rocke- 
feller or Napoleon, she must go to the 
original sources, to the fundamental docu- 
ments and records. That is the reason 
that her work convinces. She knows what 
was really said and done. Her pictures 
live with the vigor and truth of her own 
clear cut vision of character and incident; 
her interpretation glows with moral con- 
viction. Her life of Lincoln is known and 
loved in tens of thousands of homes, for 
no other biography so nearly depicts that 
great human being or so fully gives the 
illuminating facts of his personal _Jife, 
selected and presented with a rare sense 
of illustrative value. It takes you close 
to Lincoln. 

It is a far cry from Lincoln to Rocke- 
feller and the Standard Oil Company. If 
Miss Tarbell had done no other work 
in her career as a journalist than her in- 
vestigation of this typical case of illegal 
and dangerous relations between railways 
and industrial corporations, she would 
deserve the very high place she occupies 
among the historians of these stirring 
times. It was not because the Standard 
Oil Company was rich and powerful that 
it was investigated; it was because, being 
the richest and the most powerful, it was 
the most representative of evil conditions 
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Ray Stannard Bake? 


and made the best—that is the worst 

example. And investigated it was, without 
fear and without haste, without malice and 
without apology. The consequences are 
well-known to all readers of the news- 
papers. The officers of the great monopoly 
have been called upon to plead in court and 
have felt impelled to apologize, deny and 
extenuate in public. But we have not 
heard that they have been able to con- 
tradict one of the statements of fact in 
Miss Tarbell’s extraordinary revelations in a 
way to diminish the force of her conclusions. 
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We shall shortly begin the publication 
of a new historical serial by Miss Tarbell 
a narrative of business and politics in re- 
cent times, which we believe will not only 
have fresh and contemporary interest, but 
will go deeper into the origin of certain 
present day conditions and the history of 
the revolt against them. 


F. P. Dunne 


Then we have Mr. Dunne. We have 
long felt that the one result of the Spanish- 
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American war of which we could honestly 
be wholly proud, was “Mr. Dooley.” 
He came to us with the blowing up of the 
“Maine.” He has stayed ever since and he 
has never slipped a cog. Mr. Dunne is a 
humorist, but his humor, like all humor 
that lasts longer than the hour, is based 
on a sound philosophy of life. 
this board of editors are obviously 
serious. Mr. Dunne is not obviously so, 
but in our judgment there is not one of 
us more truly in earnest than he. His 
work is not merely the ebullition of a 
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Lincoln 


of the magazine in the field of public af- 
fairs will be Lincoln Steffens, one of the 
ablest and most courageous political jour 
nalists of the day. No matter what you 
may know or think of him in his work, 
you will not get Mr. Steffens right unless you 
know that he is at heart an idealist and 
optimist. He has a passion for the good 
thing in man and movements. He has 
gone deeply into political conditions in 
many states; observed closely the actual 
government in power. Nothing swerves 
him in trying to get at the truth of a 
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Steffen y 
situation, the facts of a man’s life and 
career and his motives and 


purposes. 
Mr. Steffens has devotion to his work and 
his beliefs. This leads him to take infinite 
pains in his.studies and investigations; he 
is hard to satisfy. He has justness of mind 
and he is tireless in seeking information. 
And it doesn’t matter how bad things look, 
he still believes that the people will make 
them right. In him perhaps more than in 
any of us survives the spirit of the abo- 
litionist. Moreover he is a moving and 
vivid writer. He sees closely and knows 
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thoroughly, so the reader gets a living im 
pression of what he has seen and known: 
the characters, the episodes, the dramatic 
scenes, and then the meaning of it all. 


William Allen White 


Of another of this group, Norman Hap- 
good wrote as follows in a recent issue 
of Collier’s: “Among American writers 
of our day we know none characterized 
more surely by rightness and health of 
spirit than William Allen White of Em 
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Ida M. 


papers in our bulkiest towns have often 
sought his services, but to his eye the 
largest difference between Chicago or New 
York, for example, and Emporia, Kansas, 
is that neither Chicago nor New York 
would give him, in whatever figure their 
bribes were offered, the pleasant stretch 
of lawn that his own hand waters with his 
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Tarbell 


hose. Freedom in Emporia is his, and 
the story of mankind is written there even 
as in London or St. Petersburg.” 

We are proud to have Mr. White with 
us even as a long distance associate, yet 
his briefest telegram is often compact 
of wisdom and generally tingling with 
humor, and his writings, his advice and 
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his suggestions will form a notable con- 
tribution to our work. 


Ray Stannard Baker 


The one man of our group who sees a 
story in everything is Ray Stannard Baker. 
He has been called “the best reporter in 
America.” That means that he has an 
eye which sees what there is in things. But 
he has more—he has imagination to re- 
construct vividly what he has seen and he 
has unusually lucid and picturesque story- 
telling power. Mr. Baker is one of the 
most fertile and versatile writers to-day 
in this country, for all human things in- 
terest him. He looks out upon the world 
with the sense that it is a community of 
fellow human beings and he wants to know 
what they are doing. He has a passion 
for studying the ways of man. 

And when Mr. Baker has seen, examined 
and judged, then you feel confident that you 
are getting a true account; he has a genius 
for clearness; he seems to get the very color 
of the original facts and events. Besides, 
he is so tolerant and sympathetic that his 
fairness becomes a pervasive and charm- 
ing quality. Mr. Baker’s unquenchable 
curiosity, and his perception of what is 
interesting and significant, are certain to 
help in giving distinction to this maga- 
zine. 


The Magazine as a Whole 


With such a group of associates the 
editor believes the new AMERICAN MaGa- 
ZINE may reasonably aim to become a 
lively and important journal, which keeps 
its temper, gets things somewhere near as 
they are, loves mankind, never attempts 
to puncture anything which it is not con- 
vinced is a sham, and then does it with 
good nature and precision. 

Whatever will best interpret the human 
panorama we shall use. There is no 
literary form and no real human material 
that does not belong in a great magazine. 
We set no bounds on our medium as we 
set none on our raw material. Our ob- 
ject is to use every means to give matter 
that seizes and holds and enlivens the 
mind. 

We shall endeavor to interest always, to 
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suggest often, and we shall be sorry if 
where there is need we cannot shame and 
make afraid. We shall not be deterred 
by adjectives or phrases. We are jour- 
nalists, and the ideal of the craft has been 
thus expressed by one of the greatest edi- 
tors of the last half of the century: “To 
find out the true state of facts, to report 
them with fidelity, to apply to them sincere 
and fixed principles of justice, humanity 
and law, to inform as far as possible the 
very conscience of nations, and to call 
down the judgment of the world on what 
is false, base or tyrannical, appear to me 
the first duties of those who write.” 

It is necessary to add that to the maga- 
zine editor the esthetic interests are no less 
essential and commanding than the public 
and moral. It is his function to see and 
herald new ability in literature and art and 
to get the best from those whose talents 
are known and developed. We know that 
we shall have the help of many sincere 
writers and artists. We have already sub- 
stantial evidence of this, and there have 
come to us from many sources offers of 
hearty co-operation. 

After all we live by visions. Though 
we have hardly attempted to express it, 
we have a vision of a magazine; it may 
never be realized, or it may be realized 
in part. But we conceive that in it no 
great thing of human interest would go 
unrecorded; that in it would be something 
of the best of all: literature, that in story 
and poetry refreshed the emotions and the 
love of life; art that stirred anew the 
faculty of seeing beauty and truth in the 
world about; counsel and judgment and 
light upon men and public events that 
concern us all; new knowledge of, man’s 
achievements in the wide ranges of his 
devices and discoveries; and all set forth 
with such zest, such knowledge, such art 
of expression, that there would be no dull 
line and no indifferent picture—that some 
glow of truth or humor or sentiment would 
play on every page, and that you would rise 
from reading with the mind enlivened and 
the heart refreshed and a confirmed be- 
lief that it was worth while living in this 
world, and worth while living to make it 
better. 

So to the adventure! “If there be no 
vision the people perish.” 
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THE PARTNERSHIP OF SOCIETY 


BY 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


AUTHOR OF “THE REAL ISSUE,”’ ‘“‘STRATAGEMS AND SPOILS,” “*IN OUR TOWN,” BTC, 


The old classification would place William Allen White as a humorist, before the term 
lost its complimentary meaning and had to be qualified to be pleasing to the person to whom 
itis applied. Heis a humorist as Fielding was a humorist. And this article on “ The Part- 
nership of Society” is in itself proof of the truth of the theory that the foundation of all abid- 
ing humor is right thinking and clear thinking. It reveals suddenly the sources in Mr. 
White’s own mind of the many whimsical and affectionate pictures of life that he has pre- 
sented to the world. To call it an article or an essay is to undervalue its importance. It is 
in reality a sermon of great sincerity and power, a modern lay sermon in which a scientific 
knowledge of the building up of modern society is informed by a tender concern for the 
sorrows and troubles of all mankind. We need such discourses from sane minds always 
and we need them at this period, more than ever before, when Conservatism is a wallow of 


selfishness and radicalism a riot of hate-—Epttor’s Note. 


/ER since man began his 
] pilgrimage “through the 
wilderness of this world,”’ 
he has marveled much at 
himself and his fellows, 
and at the things outside 
himself that have diverted 
and directed the course of his journey. 
Those men who have considered these 
things more deeply than their brethren we 
have called philosophers. Much of their 
lore was gathered from their fellow men, 
and many philosophers doubtless were 
compilers, rather than originators of their 
creeds. But such doctrines and faiths and 
philosophies as have withstood the rack of 
time, we have come to know as the wisdom 
of the ages. Curiously enough we find the 
wisdom of the ages concerned with the same 
unsolved problem which puzzles us to-day; 
the meaning of the riddle of life still flutters 
on the horizon of our consciousnesses, tan- 
talizing us with its proximity to our men- 
tal vision, ever luring us on. Science has 
taken the stone by the roadside, pounded 
it up, ground it into atoms, and the atoms 
into molecules and the molecules into ions 
and corpuscles, and those into forms of 
motion escaping definition and analysis. 
But still there remains the movement and 
the thing moved; still there remains the 
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sentient Will that guides the universe; 
still there remains the immanence of God. 

And when the social scientist resolves 
the state into the county, the county into 
the township, the township into the family, 
the family into its several parts, he comes 
to the human soul that is the basis of hu- 
man society—the human soul that is as 
unthinkable, alone, and unorganized in 
human society, as is the motion of the ion 
without the thing moved. And so with 
all our laboratories, and with all our 
schools, and with all our appliances of 
learning, here at the last second of recorded 
time, science has deduced what men’s 
intuitions told them at the beginning of 
recorded time—that there is a dominant 
God, and that there is a partnership of 
men. Physicists to-day, who seem to be 
on the eve of discovering the elemental 
force of the universe, will only verify the 
psalmist who cried: “This is the Lord’s 
doing; it is marvelous in our eyes. This 
is the Day the Lord hath made: we will 
rejoice and be glad in it.” Likewise those 
who wisely study the ways of men, who 
spin out sensible theories of government, 
who erect workable ideals of society, all 
rest their theories and found their ideals 
upon the partnership of men in the works 
of this world; and the doctors of social 
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science only repeat and prove again the 
truth as it was spoken to the Galatians: 
“There is neither Greek nor Jew; there is 
neither bond nor free; there is neither 
male nor female; for ye are all one in 
Christ.” And to consider this partner- 
ship of men in society, to review its evolu- 
tion and to point hopefully to its ultimate 
goal, shall be the object of this article. 

Life, whether it be in the stone or in the 
state, on this planet or “beyond the path 
of the outmost sun,” ever seems to be the 
conflict between centripetal and centrif- 
ugal motion. In animal life we may 
call the conflict the struggle between the 
instincts of propagation, and self-preserva- 
tion. Teachers of evolution have made 
it plain that the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion has enacted a great part in the moving 
drama of life that is playing on this earth; 
but evolutionists do not seem to have taken 
sufficient account of the work done by that 
other instinct—the centripetal force of 
society, the instinct of race preservation. 
In the lowest form of animal life there is 
the instinct that takes and the instinct that 
gives, the will to eat and the will to repro- 
duce; and it is a long cry from the dividing 
moneron to the hiving bee, yet the divine 
inspiration that moves the single-celled 
creature to propagate and increase its 
kind, moves the bee to shelter and protect 
and thereby increase its kind. The bee 
and the ant, which stand in point of struct- 
ure and intelligence at the top of inverte- 
brate life, are the creatures that have de- 
veloped their social instincts the most 
elaborately. This is significant; it prophe- 
sies the coming of man. 

For nature may have run against a dead 
wall, in the chitonized structure with its low- 
character of nerves, and may have needed 
more sensitive nerves than the invertebrates 
have, on the outer crust of her creat- 
ures, that they might know more of their 
environment and knowing might be kinder, 
more docile, and more capable of social 
organization, more amenable to the centrip- 
etal force of creation. So nature seems 
to have gone back to the sea where the 
backbone creatures lived and to have 
spent her care on them. And as the back- 
boned animals grew and spread over the 
land they helped one another, each after 
his kind, more and more. The birds 
migrated to their winter homes in flocks, 
as they had learned society from their 
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finny fathers. And when forelegs a 
peared and the creatures walked upon the 
land, they hunted in packs, and fed in 
droves and roamed the fields in herds. As 
their nerves grew quicker and as they 
assembled the stories their senses told 
with more and more order, their wisdom 
gave them rudimentary sympathy for their 
young, and the weaklings of infancy were 
protected by the strong. In the storm or 
when the wolves came, the calf was put in 
the center of the herd. The lone fox 
hunted and his family fed on the catch. 
The individual was developed, by his loy- 
alty to the social unit. When the cen- 
trifugal forces of a species became too 
strong, when the animal hunted and fed 
and slept alone, he fell a prey to the or- 
ganized society of the jungle, and his species 
disappeared—or his nerves grew keener 
and his bones and muscles bigger, and he 
wandered over the earth, its first lonely, 
useless, greedy, malevolent overlord. 
Man seems to have been born upon this 
planet a gregarious brute. What the mon- 
key’s father’s father told him, mankind’s 
father’s father seems to have told us, for 
we have always lived in families and clans 
and tribes, and as the ages have gone by 
the sun and the winds have welded us into 
races. We find savages caring for their 
young about as horses care for their young, 
and we find the old and the crippled cast 
out of the hut to die, as the old bull is 
horned out of the herd. But the savage 
will die for his clan quicker than the wolf 
will die for his pack; man is as brave for 
his family or his tribe as any animal is for 
food. The social instinct made a great 
gain over the instinct of self-presegvation 
when men came into the world. And dur- 
ing the thousands of years in which man 
has been on this planet his history has been 
the struggle between these two instincts, 
the instinct of propagation, the centripetal 
force of life, and the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, the centrifugal force of life. The 
social compact curbing the individual, 
and the individual struggling against the 
social compact—that has been the story of 
the evolution of man in this vain world. 
How many thousands of years men must 
have camped in the woods and in the 
fields before they became wise enough and 
kind enough to one another to build the 
first walled city. Probably one man di- 
rected the building of that first city wall, 
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but the masses did the work. And what an 
accumulation of social wisdom must they 
have had to have that they might get food 
more surely and more securely by working 
on that city wall than by seeking it in the 
forests or on the mountains. There must 
have been poor and weak and deficient 
persons in those ancient days when the first 
city wall was built, and they must have 
had that same fraternity of mutual help 
and mutual kindness that the poor have 
to-day. Of course the master was there 
maybe he was called king, perhaps he was 
a hero, or he may have been a priest of 
some sort. But he ruled. He represented 
the individual—the selfish instinct; the 
workers stood for organization—the altruis- 
tic instinct; and together there they fought 
the never-ended battle for justice between 
men. On one side are the rights of the 
man; on the other the rights of the mass. 

Social organization rose to its height in 
antiquity in the clans of the Greek cities. 
And men’s souls were liberated for a space 
by more justice in the relations of men than 
the ancient world had known; art flourished 
and there was a golden age. But it was 
only a sham justice, for slayes did the 
work, and wars came; and so that civiliza- 
tion passed. And for thousands of years 
in the broad daylight of history, races and 
uations have been rising, waxing strong and 
falling to decay. When one studies the life 
of the people of any of those fallen nations, 
ancient or modern, he finds that it is merely 
an experiment in establishing justice be- 
tween men—finding the balance between 
the great conflicting forces of life—mine 
and thine. 

Men seem always to have recognized an 
ideal of eternal justice, but the temporal 
judgments of men have not found it. It 
availed a nation nothing to develop any 
other side of man; Greece had a glimmer- 
ing sense of justice, but as a nation she 
developed the sense of beauty in men and 
let the sense of justice die; so Greece fell 
as low as Rome that developed organiza- 
tion in human affairs. The Pheenicians 
were rich, and the Persians were strong, 
but their judgments were not just, and the 
memories of Greece and Rome and Car- 
thage and Nineveh and Tyre blow across 
the world together in the ashes of antiquity. 

The old world went its way and the 
struggle for the eternal justice went on 
in wars against kings and in wars against 
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priests and in wars against cities and 
states. Generation after generation wore 
itself out striving for the ideal that was in 
its heart. The altruistic spirit rose strong 
and fine in the federations of workmen in 
the cities of the middle ages. Arts and 
crafts flourished. From the twelfth to 
the fifteenth centuries men learned much 
of the meaning of brotherhood. The 
balance between the social forces for a time 
began to establish itself, but then the kings 
came and there were wars. Men gath- 
ered in government hoping to realize their 
ideal of eternal justice, and fell apart in 
revolution when they were deceived. ~ Al- 
ways something was wrong. If good men 
ruled, they ruled by bad laws; if the people 
got good laws they had bad rulers. 

But among the poor, who had small hope 
from potentates and powers, there worked 
always the spirit of mutual help. The 
poor could not look to the strong and the 
selfish, whose strength and selfishness had 
made them rich and great, so they looked 
to God, and found him in that kindness 
and sympathy and fellowship that makes 
the social compact, and that has grown 
steadily in all living creatures on the earth 
from the moment God planted it in the 
moneron, until it glowed through the world 
in the heart of Christ. Christ came to the 
poor, and Confucius and Buddha and all 
the great prophets preaching kindness and 
patience and wisdom came to the poor, 
because the rich had no ears for such doc- 
trines. The strong men of the earth could 
not understand the doctrine of peace and 
brotherhood, because they had formed 
their lives with other ideals. But the poor 
could understand because from the be- 
ginning of man’s habitation of this globe 
the poor have been poor because they did 
not or could not or would not depart from 
the simple ways that kept them poor. 
But slowly, as time has gone on and as 
men have “sought out many inventions,” 
the poor have shared in the benefits of those 
inventions. It does not mean so much 
discomfort_and misery and want to be poor 
to-day as it did when Christ came out of 
Nazareth—chiefly because He came, and 
all the world has learned a little of what He 
preached. And even if the world has not 
really lived much of the gospel Christ 
preached, from that Gospel the world 
got its ideal fairly stated. It is the ideal 


of eternal justice, set forth in the Golden 
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Rule, the scientific analysis of the balance 
between the centripetal and the centrifugal 
forces of society, the law of the social part- 
nership. 

And so to-day in the vital issues of our 
most modern politics we are fighting the 
world-old fight, for the establishment of 
ideal justice between men. We know 
that there is such justice; we know that 
it can come and that it must come before 
the contest ends. And we know that each 
century has brought ideal justice a little 
nearer to reality. We know that some- 
thing in our souls is seeking for the great 
harmony of life, and we know that though 
we cannot hear it, the harmony is there. 

The battle line of the race has moved 
far forward; we are nearer the eternal jus- 
tice in this modern civilization, with all its 
selfishness and cruelty and ruthlessness, 
than we were when men came out of the 
forest, even though they lived there in a 
community of interest, and even though 
they were moved consciously by the in- 
terests of the common good in their simple 
relations of life, more strongly than we are 
in some of our more advanced stages of 
civilization. For the men of the forests 
had only the simpler relations of life. As 
life has broadened it has become more 
complex, and that is good also; but our 
problem to-day is to establish that com- 
plexity upon the basis of eternal justice. 
Our problem is to let the primitive sense 
of partnership in men, which made the 
savage die for his clan, rise, and dominate 
modern men so that they will be conscious 
of their debt to humanity, and will devote to 
its partnership the same passionate service 
that the primitive man gave to his fel- 
lows. 

For to-day much of “man’s inhumanity 
to man,” in so far as that inhumanity con- 
cerns his family, his clan or his tribe, has 
become common and legal only since man 
oF has become comfortable and has forgotten 
his primitive obligation. But the social 
instinct is there big and compelling, even 
though dormant, and when the veneer of 
civilization is scraped off, by a common 
hardship or a common peril, often the 
latent instinct of human community of in- 
terests rises, and men forget the law of self- 
preservation, and work together for the 
common good. In times of peril or catas- 
trophe, this racial instinct which makes 
savages lay down their lives for their 
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family, their clan or their tribe, comes to 
the highly civilized man stronger than the 
love of self. And when one is found in 
the imperiled group, not bound by the 
common mind—an old law rises to punish 
him and the looter is shot by the law of the 
jungle. 

This intuitive sense of partnership in 
men has lost nothing by the civilized 
varnish that covers it, and it has gained 
much as the ages have sharpened men’s 
moral sense. For to-day when a common 
danger or a common interest draws men 
together, they are governed and directed 
by a broader moral sense than the wild 
men knew. The society that organized 
among the ruins of San Francisco those 
first few days to fight the fire and care for 
the weak organized more wisely, and more 
kindly, than the savage organized his fel- 
lows after a calamity had stricken the 
tribe; but the same natural desire to stand 
together, to cherish and thereby to preserve, 
is found among both peoples. In some 
mysterious way, as the centuries have 
rolled by, the Golden Rule has grown in the 
under-consciousnesses of men. But it is 
only a growth of divine spirit that is 
breathed into the lowest of God’s creatures 
on this earth. 

And curiously enough the growth of that 
spirit is best demonstrated not by the 
progress of the strong members of hu- 
manity, but rather by the gradual rise of 
the weak. When one remembers how long 
the common people remained ignorant, 
poorly housed and poorly fed in the na- 
tions of antiquity, the rise of the common 
people of the English speaking section of 
the white race during the five hundred 
years just passed seems marvelous.” Little 
by little the people have gained political 
rights, and economic rights, and social 
rights. And the net gain for the poor has 
been that at the end of each succeeding 
century a day’s work would bring the 
toiler and his family a few more comforts 
than a day’s work brought his grand- 
father. To-day a day’s work at the aver- 
age American scale of wages will house a 
man and his family comfortably, clothe 
them decently, feed them wholesomely and 
well, give their child the opportunity to get 
as good an education as the richest man in 
the land can buy, furnish them with clean 
amusements, supply them with books and 
newspapers and give them a little leisure to 
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reflect upon the meaning of life, that they 
may live to some purpose in the world. 
Many luxuries the poor man cannot have, 


but few comforts are denied him. By the 
poor man one does not mean the man 
whose poverty is abject, the result of his 
own deficiencies or of accident, but the 
average citizen whose life has another 
object than the possession of riches—the 
“poor in spirit” of the beatitudes. 

The comparative condition of this aver- 
age citizen, is’ better sign that our civili- 
zation is inspired by a divine law, than are 
the great fortunes of the rich and the 
splendor of the powerful. But the contest 
for the establishment of eternal justice in 
this world is not to be ended because the 
average man has a Sunday suit, a high 
school education, modern conveniences in 
his house, and chicken and mashed po- 
tatoes for Sunday dinner. There is dan- 
ger that he may become too smug and 
complacent. For the comforts of our 
complex life have deadened our hearts to 
what we should continually feel is the main- 
spring of that life—our debt to humanity. 
The liberties we enjoy, the food we eat, 
the clothes we wear, the houses in which 
we live, are not of our own getting. We 
owe for all of them. In our civilization 
countless thousands serve every man every 
day. And as man rises above the average 
of his fellows, the thousands become tens 
of thousands and his debt to humanity 
grows heavier. What we must realize 
before eternal justice will be established 
on this earth, is that no man ever can pay 
his debt, and also that the only happiness 
he can have is in trying to pay it. And 
thirdly and finally must we realize that 
folly’s crown of follies is on the head of 
him who tries to pay this debt to hymanity 
by mere money. 

For as men in ancient days sought ad- 
vantage over their fellows, sought to con- 
trol the social partnership in their own 
interests and to their own advantage by 
political and social power, so men to-day 
seek their special privileges in the partner- 
ship by money. We have pared the claws 


of political power, and cut the tendons of 
caste, but the same basic lust to make 
others serve us, instead of serving them, 
is now dominating the human partnership 
in the evils that attend the wrongful use 
of money. We have changed the nomen- 
clature of our evils since the time of the 
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feudal barons, and in much have estopped 
oppression ; but the desire to reap the harvest 
that others have planted is still in the hearts 
of men, and gives our social order to-day 
its chief taint of imperfection. 

For money even at its best use is such a 
weak instrument for making happiness, 
such a miserable machine in the fashioning 
of life, so utterly inadequate in returning 
real service to humanity, that it is surpris- 
ing how many people are deceived by it. 
Many a man bends his energies to make 
money that he may do good with it, not 
realizing that the same energy devoted to 
helping his fellows would accomplish much 
more good and leave him a better man. 
If for instance Jacob Riis had put off 
helping the poor of New York until he 
had made enough money to hire some one 
else to do it, he would have accomplished 
little. Money may pay the pressing ob- 
ligation of temporal judgments; but at best 
money is merely a counter in the game, 
and he who cheats to get the counters has 
not won the game. Likewise he who 
establishes his relations with mankind 
upon a money basis, who tries to express 
his debt to the partnership of humanity in 
dollars and cents and pay it off in dollars 
and cents, is baling out the ocean with a 
sieve, and emptying the drippings into the 
river that flows back to the ocean. 

The great workers of this world do what 
they do in the joy of service, and not for 
the dollars that return from the service, and 
to make any service great, whether it be 
painting a masterpiece or building a barn, 
it is first needful to take away the thought 
of money from it and put in the joy of 
serving. Service is the coin in which 
humanity’s greatest debts are paid. Only 
by service to one’s fellows can one call up 
from his soul the latent sense of duty to 
humanity which moves through this life 
of ours, and works among us for the pro- 
motion of eternal righteousness. He who 
serves for the joy of service, whether he be 
inventing a dynamo or digging a ditch in 
the street to carry away fever-breeding 
filth, is releasing the instinct of growth in 
his heart which God planted within life 
when He made this world. And only by 
giving full play to the instinct of growth 
in his being which impels him to help his 
fellows, may a man work out the divine 
purpose within him. And conversely, if 
he does not serve his fellows in a real way, 
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if he does not give them that service which 
comes from the altruistic instinct of growth 
within him, he has failed in life, and no 
matter how much money he has accumu- 
lated, no matter how much apparent power 
he may command, still that man has failed. 
For success in this life is service to one’s 
fellows. 

The greatest failures in our modern life 
are our millionaires. As a rule they have 
accumulated money without giving society 
a just and equitable return for that money, 
they have acquired what seems to them a 
vast amount of power, without intelligence 
to use it, and they are going through life 
looking for joy and happiness, but finding 
only pleasure that burns out their souls 
and does not satisfy their hearts. To get 
their money they have developed their 
cunning and stunted their candor; they 
have deceived and bullied and sometimes 
killed the man in their own hearts, and 
have let a demon lustful for gain reign in 
their souls. Often the man who was 
killed lingers in an empty heart—a pious 
ghost, full of wise saws and good inten- 
tions, and the crackling laughter of the 
fool, but the good man is only a ghost; he 
has no real part in the rich man’s life. 
Supposing the pious ghost that haunts the 
richest man in the world, desired to set 
aside half of his millions to promote the 
cause of the Christian religion. His 
money would accomplish but little. The 
worst blow the organized Christian re- 
ligion might have would be that money. 
For the man’s life is so well known, his 
character is so thoroughly despised, that 
all the preaching of the paid preachers 
would be futile against the influence of 
that one life. ‘“ How can I hear what you 
say,” says Emerson, “when what you are 
keeps thundering in my ears?” ‘The ex- 
ample of one poor man laying down his 
life in a fire or in a flood for humanity is 
worth more to the cause of righteousness 
than all the millions for which the rich 
man has strangled his manhood or bar- 
tered away his soul. 

Money does not pass current in the real 
world of service. It is false coin there. 
Churchmen need not worry about tainted 
money. If it is tainted, God will not 
accept it. For what God needs in this 
world is not money—but service—service 
that comes from the God-implanted in- 
stinct to help one’s fellows. The failures 
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of this life may heap the golden evidences 
of their failures mountain-high, and donate 
them to the cause of righteousness, and 
they will avail less than the testimony and 
the honest service of one poor man who 
has succeeded by living manfully. Men 
cannot cheat and steal and kill and op- 
press their fellows, and then buy their way 
into the happiness that comes from real 
usefulness to mankind; the peace that 
passeth understanding is not to be pur- 
chased with stolen money, even though 
the robber shall present it as a sacrifice, 
and even though he shall lay it upon the 
altar in seven figures. The millionaire of 
to-day may not buy indulgences any more 
than the rich man of Martin Luther’s 
time. Christ said to the Magdalen, “Go 
sin no more,” and to the rich young man, 
“Sell that thou hast, give to the poor,” 
and then “come and follow me.” Christ 
had no more thought of spreading his 
cause by the money of one sinner than by 
the money of another. And the chiefest 
proof of Christ’s divinity is not in the 
miracles, nor in the signs and wonders, 
but in the fact that He knew that the 
gearing of the world is not turned toward 
the millennium by money or by the power 
that comes through worldly success, but 
by service of man to man, without money, 
and without the power that money can 
buy. Money has its place in our social 
organization. It can feed the bodies of 
men; but a dollar nor a million dollars 
never fed a soul. For souls grow, only as 
life has grown on this planet, by service 
to one’s fellow creatures. 

But answer will be made that this is a 
practical world, and not a world of dreams 
and theories. Men will say, take away 
the love of money, even though ft be the 
root of all evil, and you take away the fire 
that generates the steam in the engines 
of our civilization. And to those sitting 
in the seats of the scornful we may answer 
that this is indeed a practical world, but 
that the scrap heap of antiquity is littered 
with the ruins of practical worlds. Also 
if the love of money produces the steam 
of our civilization, then, sooner or later 
the fires must go out, and if we would hold 
the steam we must change the fuel. And 
we must ask those who question us, and 
we must ask ourselves, if indeed, and in 
truth, the love of money does hold the fire 
that runs the engines of our civilization. 
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582 CHRIST’S SPIRIT IN THE 


Let us take a look at the thing we call 
civilization, and see how it is going. 

We know America fairly well; it is prob- 
ably as highly civilized as any other part 
of the globe. In New York City there 
are said to be five thousand millionaires. 
Probably there are ten thousand or even 
let us say twenty thousand men who are 
nearly millionaires, and fifty thousand 
more who are living in the blessed hope of 
becoming millionaires reasonably soon. 
Their hopes of course are based largely on 
being able to tear down the real million- 
aires and to share in the fallen fortunes. 
Let us say that there are one hundred 
thousand people who certainly are in- 
spired by the love of money. These hun- 
dred thousand people have killed the so- 
cial instinct in their own hearts. They 
serve their fellows only for the money there 
is in it. They live parasitic existences. 
But what of the three million other men 
and women in New York? Is the civili- 
zation of New York dependent upon the 
hundred thousand parasites, or is it de- 
pendent upon the three million people? 
Three million people are working day by 
day for money with which to buy the neces- 
saries and comforts and luxuries of life. 
The three million people devote eight 
hours every day to money-getting; but 
what of the other sixteen hours during the 
day? In the eight waking hours that are 
left what a vast amount of work is done 
for the love of it; and as we descend to 
those levels which are falsely called the 
lower levels of society—to the poor—what 
‘i vast amount of social work is done with- 
out the thought of pay. The nursing of 
the sick, the care of motherless children, 
the feeding of those below the line of sub- 
sistence, the helping and shielding and 
soothing that is done by the poor to’ the 
poor every day, if paid for in dollars would 
make the hundred thousand millionaires 
poor at sunset. 

The spirit of social service is in the 
masses of all our people. One finds it 
throughout the land, among workmen who 
join unions, among farmers who put in 
their sick neighbor’s crops, and country- 
bred people who come to one another’s 
help in a thousand neighborly ways in 
time of trouble. The work that is done 
for money to buy comforts for the worker 
himself is but a small per cent. of the 
work. done in this world; it is the work 
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done by fathers for their families, by 
mothers for their children, by neighbors 
for one another—all instinctively follow- 
ing the divine inspiration of social help— 
that has made our civilization grow and 
spread all over America. The great in- 
ventors are not rich; the great moral and 
spiritual leaders of men are not rich, and 
the greatest of our political leaders die 
poor. This is indeed a practical world; 
that much we must grant to those who 
sit in high places and scoff; but it is made 
a practical world by those who, without 
money, do practical work for the practical 


benefit of their fellows, and who perhaps 


without professing religion are living the - 


spirit of Christianity in their simple re- 
lations with their real neighbors, more 
surely than those who have killed their 
souls for money, and let the ghosts of them- 
selves haunt their lives, canting, ineffective 
specters hectoring the corpse! 

It is not the love of money that moves 
this world, and makes our civilization what 
it is—the best civilization the world has 
known, because, upon the whole, it is the 
most just. But it is the love of money— 
legalized, and set hard by custom and 
tradition, in our ideals and in our institu- 
tions, that results in the injustices and im- 
moral inequalities sanctioned by our gov- 
ernment to-day. It is the love of money 
that makes the trust magnate debauch 
his competitor’s employes by paying them 
to spy; it is the love of money that deadens 
the consciences of preachers and allows 
them to take thousands from big thieves 
who are impenitent, and require the pick- 
pocket to purge his stealings by repentance. 
It is the love of money that makes men 
take railroad rebates in secret which they 
confess in low voiced shame in public on 
the stand. It is the love of money that 
makes some of our college presidents plead 
for a business system founded on deceit, 
chicanery, and competitive malice. The 
whole of high finance has been shaken in 
the five years last passed by exposures 
which showed how men in frock coats 
would steal and cheat and swear falsely— 
not for bread and butter, not for the com- 
forts of life, not even for the luxuries that 
money will bring—they might have had 
these things honestly—but for the lust 
of money! Society has moved far enough 
away from the jungle so that he who 
cripples and kills in the struggle for a mate 
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is outlawed; but it is the problem of this 
generation and the next and the next to 
civilize the conscienceless devil of malicious 
greed out of the hearts of men. As the 
ages have passed we have done some things 
to check this love of money in the hearts 
of men. In so much as the race has pulled 
up those roots, in just so much it has ad- 
vanced. In so much as we have given 
free play to the social instinct in man—the 
primordial instinct of growth—and have 
rewarded that neighborly instinct ma- 
terially in our institutions, in so much 
are we civilized. For our social instincts 
are our moral instincts, and as they grow 
in us, with the centuries, these instincts 
should be rewarded rather than repressed 
by the society we organize while we grow. 
And human life can grow only through 
human partnership; but this partnership 
does not mean a leveling process. Men 
will differ in worth, “as one star differeth 
from another in glory”; there must of 
necessity be rewards and punishments; 
there must of course be men who have 
and men who have not; nothing would be 
so deadly to human life as the monotonous 
equality dreamed of by the socialist. But 
in our evolution of government, we should 
work toward a system by which the partner- 
ship of society should be fairly conducted; 
we should insist that he who puts in evil— 
who puts in greed and avarice and ruth- 
less cunning—even in carload lots by the 
wholesale, shall not take out the rewards 
of the partnership, and that he who puts in 
generosity and kindness and fair dealing 
with his fellows, shall not have to take out 
the punishments of the partnership. 

Our civilization must adjust itself so 
that its judgments will be fair between 
men, or it too will perish from the earth. 
Our partnership is a vast industrial or- 
ganization; where the clan or the tribe 
of Isaac and of Jacob had ten men, we 
have ten thousand, yet essentially the basis 
of partnership is the same. It is the cen- 
tripetal force of life. We live together 
now because we cannot live separately, 
just as the patriarchs gathered their tribes- 
men about them in the dawn of time. 
And we must serve our fellows in this vast 
industrial system, or we are outlaws as 
they were who were cast upon the desert 
to perish. And a pressing duty upon 
every man who sees the wrongs of this 
partnership is to right them, in so far as he 


is able. If our social organization is re- 
warding men who have develeped their 
unsocial instincts, it is rewarding them at 
some one’s expense, and our duty to those 
who are wronged may not be honestly 
neglected. 

It is of course true that the man who 
does not serve his fellows, but who robs 
them, suffers for his lack of service even 
in his stolen luxury; it is true that the 
unhappiest men in the world are those 
who have smothered their natural desire 
to help their fellows. No man is happy 
who has killed his conscience. But while 
he is suffering, his wickedness is making 
others suffer; his stolen luxury takes com- 
fort from hundreds. Every idler in our 
system, rich or poor, is a social cancer that 
burns in the vitals of civilization. And 
it is our duty to our suffering fellows to so 
change the social system that the idler will 
have to serve. The cancer of king and 
caste was cut out of the American social 
system by revolution; and the cancerous 
aggrandizement of capital oppressing the 
people will be cut out by evolution. For 
the press and the school and the church 
are making men of a broad moral sense, 
who ultimately must see the wickedness 
of feeding men who do no social service. 
Soon all the world must come to realize 
that civilization is built for a purpose, and 
that purpose is the development of human 
souls. Certainly that is a practical end 
for a practical world. For the develop- 
ment of humanity should be humanity’s 
chief end. 

But surely it is not that a few may enjoy 
the luxuries, and many may possess the 
comforts, and all the basic needs of ma- 
terial life, that we have piled iron and 
stone high up in our cities, and have béund 
humanity together in an economic brother- 
hood by the electric wire; surely for some 
greater reason learning has become uni- 
versal among men, than merely to trade 
food and shelter and Jeisure, to those who 
happen to work in the press rooms. This 
world has grown from the savage’s village 
to our modern life with a determined di- 
rection, which should prove the presence 
of a divine purpose behind that growth, 
greater than is found in the life we have 
made. And unless we find that purpose, 
this blossom of civilization which we cherish 
shall fade without coming to fruit. 

We have seen that our civilization is 
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founded upon the primal instinct of life in 
this planet—the instinct of social co-opera- 
tion. We have seen that our civilization 
grows as that instinct finds freedom, and 
that our civilization is hampered when the 
instinct of social co-operation is hampered 
by selfishness. Therefore we may know that 
the instinct of mutual help is the divine 
desire within us, and that in accordance 
with this divine purpose and plan this 
desire is leading men through the ages 
away from materiai things. For when we 
see that only he who serves his fellows is 
happy, we must reason that service is not 
merely success in this life but that it is the 
only means of happiness. For service 
brings to men happiness that rises above 
comfort or discomfort, happiness that 
triumphs over physical pain, happiness 
that is the food of the soul. 

So it is brought to us, that our great 
manufacturing plant for souls has failed 
in so far as it turns out so many defective 
ones, and so few that are perfect. And 
by its success or failure as a soul-maker 
must our civilization stand in divine judg- 
ment—and we, the full partners in this 
civilization, must stand for it. Each of 
us must answer in the judgment for the 


whole concern in which we share, and the 
more we get out of the partnership the 
more we are responsible for the justice 


of the partnership. It is not well there- 
fore to boast of the wealth of our country, 
until we have devised some law which 
will distribute that wealth equitably among 
the people under whose laws and institu- 
tions the wealth was accumulated. We 
must not boast of our great fortunes, unless 
as bondsmen for the makers of those for- 
tunes we citizens can say that the rich 
men did not rob those who were weak, nor 
take away a portion from all their fellows. 
Every fortune unfairly yet legally made 
in this country makes us partners in the 
stealing who permitted the law to stand 
which allowed the theft or the officers to 
serve that condoned it. We have no right 
as citizens to sneer at those who under our 
laws, and under the officers we elect to 
enforce our laws, grow rich by chicanery. 
For before the eternal justice we stand in 
judgment abettors of the crime. Every 
man is his brother’s keeper. Therefore 
if the souls even of the unworthy poor are 
ground small by envy and by malice, seeing 
the wicked prosper unpunished by our 


LEADS 


TO HAPPINESS 

laws, the lost souls of the poor brothers 
are upon our souls, and their blood shall 
rise against us in the judgment. The 
partnership of society in the manufacture 
of human souls puts a sense of duty and 
of obligation upon the honest man that 
should crush him in misery if he neglects 
it, and exalt him in happiness if he accepts 
it. 

Therefore the first sense one should have 
in this human partnership should be a 
sense of debt—debt that may be paid only 
by service. Unhappiness and the things 
theologians are pleased to call sin, are only 
for him who repudiates his debt, and by 
so doing goes deeper and deeper into debt, 
and further and further into unhappiness. 
Sin is economic, just as much as it is moral; 
indeed there is but one law—all our 
economics, all our statutes, all our regula- 
tions of trade and commerce, and all our 
definitions of human rights are but feeble 
aspirations toward the law of the partner- 
ship, which we call the Golden Rule. He 
who violates it suffers and he who obeys 
it is happy, even though he is in most dire 
distress. The sharp teeth of this great 
machine of human life that God has made 
to turn out souls, are inexorable, even 
though they are invisible, and whoever 
tampers with the invisible power is ground 
by it in a way we cannot know. 

For ages the wise men of the world 
have known that a moral law governs 
this world. The Hebrews set the law 
down more explicitly, perhaps, than others 
in the ancient world, but other nations 
knew something of the law. We in our 
nation know the law. Even outside of the 
great Book of the Law, the proverbs of 
the people teach it. Men know that 
punishment follows wrong doing as shadows 
fall away from that which hides the sun. 
And yet as men and as citizens we are 
forever standing in our own light; our 
knowledge of the law is academic. It has 
not appealed to our wills, and in too many 
cases both as men and as nations we prove 
by our deeds that we consider the moral 
side of an issue, the impractical side. We 
seem to think that God is an idle dreamer 
whose laws will not work in this hard world 
of facts. Science has proved the domi- 
nance of God in this universe of matter; 
science has proved the immutability of the 
laws we call physical laws that operate 
through all the realms of space; and all the 
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laws of this universe resolve themselves 
into one law—the law of cause and effect. 
And this law of cause and effect is the basis 
of all the moral law which philosophers 
have found since the beginning of time. 
The theologians call it sin and punish- 
ment; we might rather call it the relation 
of kindness and happiness, for it is but an 
expression of the merciless law of cause and 
effect. Why then should we question the 
immutability of this moral law? Why 
should we hope to evade it? Why in the 
practical conduct of our lives should we 
patronize God? We do not sniff at the 
law of gravitation, yet the law of kindness 
and happiness upon which we base this 
partnership of humanity we give to the 
women and the children, and go on build- 
ing our civilizations to fall of their own 
weight because they are built with hands 
that know not the great law of spiritual 
gravitation. Our lips know it—they say 
that we should love our neighbors—but 
our hearts have heard it only from afar. 

What the world needs is faith to accept 
its own wisdom as truth. We have eyes, 
yet we see not; we have ears, yet we hear 
not; day by day we go to our work, toiling 
at our block houses that topple because 
they are built in our moral blindness. We 
kill and maim our bodies in this work of 
civilization, and we choke and sear our 
souls battling like beasts in a pit; and yet 
there is no pit but our ignorance of the 
simple law of the partnership of men, which 
our mouths chatter a thousand times a 
day. There is no practical world, except 
that which we make when we live within 
this law. Often following this law men 


go to physical destruction; the mother 
dies for her child; the soldier dies for his 
country; the engineer dies for his passen- 
gers; the life-boat man dies for his duty; 
the miner dies for his friend. But the 
immutable law of this universe, the law 
of cause and effect, which governs the 
movements of the farthest star in its course, 
will surely not be barred by the mere por- 
tals of physical death, and that which 
made the soul happy in leaving this world 
will keep it happy afterwards. Often the 
law of the partnership of men seems to 
lead its followers into suffering and want, 
and they shrink back ignobly and call upon 
the law of self-preservation—which never 
yet has given a soul a breath of happiness. 
But inevitably he who follows the higher 
law of the preservation of his race, has 
found that in some unexpected way there 
came to him the joy that follows service— 
the happiness that follows kindness. The 
forces of life are strange. They seem in- 
explicable. They seem to be gone mad 
with indirection, and yet at the end of a 
century one can see that these forces have 
moved forward; and one must know that 
some great current is moving their depth; 
that some great destiny is ahead. Struggle 
as we may, even living within the law of 
service to one’s fellows, there come hours 
of discouragement, there come times of 
doubt, when it seems futile to try again. 
Yet we must know that underneath the 
surface of things the current is moving 
resistlessly onward; we must know that 
though we have toiled all night and have 
taken nothing, still must we launch out into 
the deep and let down our nets. 





THE WANDERERS 


BY 


ARTHUR 


Drifting from Deep to dark-horizoned Deep, 

Sea-worn we fare through unknown islands 
lone 

To unimagined mainlands lonelier still. 

Out past gray headlands, with o’er-wistful 
eyes 


STRINGER 


We gaze where pathless waters pale and 
gloom 

And tumble restlessly all touched with gold 

Deep through the darkening West, — and 
talk of Home. 

Then like the rustling of soft leaves to us, 
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Then like the whispering of evening waves, 

Across the twilight silences there come, 

Borne in upon the sea-wind’s languid wings, 

Soft hidden voices and strange harmonies, 

Far sounds from hills and shores unknown 
to us, 

Low strains that creep and fail like solemn 
bells 

Across a windy plainland, cries that lure 

Us onward and still onward toward the End, 

Through foam and spindrift to the uttermost 

Dark undiscovered Country of the Dream, 

Strange intuitions telling us there lies 

Some wider world about us than we dream, 

And wayward memories of how we fared 

From coasts too far away for feeble thought! 

They come as broken voices blown to us 

Out from a land of twilight too remote 

And muffled in deep mists to be discerned. 

One wind-blown echo comes, one teasing 
strain, 

And while we listen with bewildered ears, 


The music mocking dies, the glory fades, 

The fragile tone dissolves,—and leaves us 
there 

Amid the gathering silence and the gloom 

With some new anguish eating at our hearts, 

And some dark mem’ry washing restlessly 

Upon the granite bastions of Regret. 

What it would whisper now we cannot tell, 

And so, with sullen oar yet watching eyes, 

Westill fare on past thresholds still unknown, 

And question whence we come and whither 
89; 

And ere the dawn is gray again we quench 

Doubt’s sinking fires and drive the splin- 
tered keel : 

Deep through the black waves and go plung- 
ing out, 

Out past the headlands of the open sea, 

With straining sails and wills more obdu- 
rate, 

On through the dark horizons of unrest, 

Still onward, ever onward, to the End! 
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A SERIAL BY DAVID GRAYSON 


TO BEGIN IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


N times like these, of ar- 
dent unrest, it is worth 
while to know that there 
are those who still culti- 
vate the art of content- 
ment and enjoy the quiet 
life. Business and _poli- 
tics, vast as they sometimes loom upon 
our outer horizon, furnish in reality only 
a part of the occupation of our lives. They 
are the evident and clamorous interests, but 
deep underneath in the life of every man 
and woman lies a world quite apart: a real 
world of more or less hidden sentiment 
and emotion. 

“ Adventures in Contentment,” by David 
Grayson, to begin in THE AMERICAN MAc- 
AZINE for November, deals with none of 
the vaster problems: it is the simple narra- 
tive of one who, escaping success, achieved 
contentment. It appeals to that other man 
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who is in every man; it deals with the 
thoughts and feelings which animate his 
deeper consciousness. All of us have felt 
the impulse to escape from the killing pace 
of modern life: this is the story of one 
who really escaped, of one who, being lim- 
ited, broke through his limits, and won 
freedom. 

It is a country story, relating both the 
outward and the inner adventures of a 
countryman. In the small community 
where the writer lives may be found the 
Scotch Preacher, and the Hunchback, and 
Charles~Baxter, the distinguished carpen- 
ter, and John and Mary Starkweather, 
and Harriet and Horace. The Book Agent 
passes that way to sell his wares, and the 
Tramp rests on the door step; and they are 
all concerned humorously, grotesquely or 
tragically in the adventures of David 
Grayson’s life. 
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THE GATE OF UNDERSTANDING 


BY 


EDITH BARNARD 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY B, J, ROSENMEYER 


HEN the operation was suc- 
cessfully over, the last 
bandage adjusted, and the 
last words of direction 
spoken to the attendants, 
the white-gowned surgeon 
passed through the white- 

tiled doorway into the doctors’ room, glad to 
escape the heavily etherized atmosphere, 
glad to pass by the admiring, respectful, 
awe-filled faces of the younger men, glad to 
throw aside the red-spotted garment and to 
feel the soft lather of soap and water on his 
hands and face. 

The operation had been of the most dan- 
gerous, but it was neither fear for the man’s 
life nor doubt of his own success in saving 
it that, during the hours just past, set the 
doctor’s lips in a firmér line than usual, 
made his voice harsh and grating in the few 
sentences he spoke to the men and the 
nurses, and sent him from the operating- 
room nervously fatigued and restless. He 
had seen the man only twice before he was 
wheeled, etherized, into the glass-lined 
room, and both times as a patient, as one of 
the many in the great hospital. He had 
been a case, a problem, scarcely a man; his 
life was a matter of breathing and heart 
beats rather than of work, play, love; but 
this morning his standing as a patient, a 
case, had been changed suddenly into that 
of a human entity. 

The morning had been cold, very cold, 
and the doctor’s man drove the horses up 
and down the street. The doctor himself, 
overcoated at last, opened the door of his 
house; a coupé which he thought his own 
was stopping before it. He had turned back 
for his small black bag, and when he reached 
the door again a woman was mounting the 
steps, close to him. The doctor frowned 
impatiently, but the woman had said at 
once, imperiously : 


“IT know you have no time, Doctor 
Brooke, but I am his wife.” 

Surprised, involuntarily the doctor stepped 
aside, and she went past him into the house, 
her furs brushing against him. Then, in the 
hall—it had been terrible, ghastly! There 
was nothing hysterical about her; it would 
have been easier for him if there had been. 
He knew how to deal with hysterics, but 
before this blaze of emotion he was helpless, 
amazed. She was not of the class which 
readily bares its feelings, nor, indeed, of that 
smaller class which feels intensely. The 
doctor knew by every evidence of her dress 
and manner, even of her face, that life had 
been easy for her; yet here she was in his 
dim hallway, baring her soul, tearing its 
motives and passions apart with an inten- 
sity which he had never seen equalled. The 
doctor had seen the human heart, unfleshed, 
palpitating with its own marvellous life- 
force; the sight was not as awe-inspiring as 
that of this woman’s dissecting her own 
heart’s motives and depths. The face of the 
lady of quietly ordered life changed before 
his eyes into a mask of tragedy. 

The man on whom he was to operate that 
day was her husband; they had been good 
enough friends, but had amused themselves 
in different ways. Now that he might die, 
she knew that she must have him back. 
There was so much for life to give them! 
She must show him! The doctor must save 
him. She must, must have him back! That 
was the substance of her wild appeal, and it 
was in itself commonplace enough; it was 
her fierce intensity of suffering and demand 
that made its wonder. 

Her eyes were the color of Helen’s, and 
the patient, the case, the senseless human 
thing which he had just cut, was the man 
whose danger had made them glow, broken 
the surface of the wife’s reserve of coldness, 
selfishness, indifference, stirred the under- 
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THE 


depths of her spul into this anguished call 
for help, this insistence on rescue. Her eyes 
were like Helen’s, but Helen’s eyes had 
never held that look! The doctor wondered 
whether they ever would, or could; whether 
it would be given to him to awaken it. How 
would it be, he wondered, when that man 
should see his wife, the wife who must, must 
have him back! How would it be if Helen— 

The doctor shook himself impatiently, 
went out of the great bronze door of the 
hospital, down the long flight of stone steps, 
and started to walk toward the west. He 
was half angry with himself because of his 
fancies, his dreams. He told himself that 
he was no schoolboy, to indulge himself with 
castles of air; that the woman of the morning 
had upset him, with her pleadings and com- 
mands; that overwork was telling on him, 
and that if he only had the time he would 
take a Sunday at Hot Springs. He told him- 
self everything but the truth; yet as he 
walked toward the winter’s sunset, toward 
Helen’s home, he knew very well that it was 
the memory of the woman’s eyes which was 
making his heart pound—eyes which were 
like Helen’s, but with that wonderful living 
glow in them which had been called up by 
her tardy realization of her need of the man, 
and of her love for him. 

He would not let himself dwell on the 
dream of what Helen’s eyes might hold, for 
that thought but emphasized the other—that 
for him they had never held more or less 
than the friendliest, manliest good-fellow- 
ship. He did not believe they had shown 
more to Robert—his friend Robert, his 
successful rival with the young girl who was 
the most brilliant beauty of her season. He 
had taken the part of best man at their 
wedding with no bitterness whatever, for it 
seemed no more than natural and’ right that 
Helen should take Carroll, who had every- 
thing to give, rather than himself, who had 
everything to make. His love for the two 
was never shaken, and that his friend under- 
stood him was proved when, dying six years 
later, Robert made the doctor trustee for 
Helen and guardian of the baby. No word 
was ever spoken between the two men to 
indicate whether Robert had found in his 
marriage all that he had hoped for. Helen 
was gay and clever, proud of her health, her 
beauty, money, name, playing through life 
like a child; and as a child gathers flowers 
and more flowers only to throw the first 
aside for more, so she had danced through 
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every pleasure, always leading, always 
seeking and finding more and more. She 
had not wanted the child, but when he came 
she was proud of him, too. The years of 
her marriage had wrought less change in her 
than those of her widowhood, but all had 
not changed her more than they had 
changed the doctor. If she was now the 
brilliant woman that her small world of 
pleasure sought, he was the great surgeon, 
sought by all worlds of suffering; and still 
they were friends, and, even as in Robert’s 
time, he was her familiar house-guest, the 
friendliest and most welcome. 

The man at the door told him that Mrs. 
Carroll was in the library upstairs, and 
added, with a slight apologetic cough for his 
familiarity as the old servant: 

“Master Robert is not very well to-day. 
Doctor.” 

“T’ll take a look at him before I go,” the 
doctor replied, and the man watched him 
mount the stairs, an affectionate look on his 
face. Before he returned to the back of the 
house he noticed a speck of mud on the 
doctor’s long coat, carefully brushed it off, 
and looked for more, before hanging it up 
again. It was a way the servants had with 
the doctor. All of them, even those in his 
friends’ houses, took care of him. 

Helen came from the fire to meet him. 
The doctor could not bring himself to look 
directly into her eyes, and he was all the 
more conscious of the rest of her. Someone 
once said that Mrs. Carroll was always in 
winter the warmest looking of women, and 
in summer the coolest, and the doctor re- 
membered this and smiled. This afternoon 
the warm reddish brown of her dress gave 
color to her hair, which was really of that 
“blond cendré” which is more gray than 
golden, and the fire back of her was scarcely 
more a thing of flame and shadow than was 
she. 

“T was sure you would come this after- 
noon, Roger; I came home early for you, and 
I’m starving!” She gave him the friendliest 
of smiles, and then, after a glance at his 
face, she added, “ And so are you!” 

Without speaking, the doctor sank heavily 
into a large chair, rested his head on its 
back, and watched her. All of her move- 
ments were strong and calm; in everything 
she did there was evidence of the poise and 
reserve that goes with perfect health and 
accustomed self-control. Her actions were 
The 


really quick, but never seemed so. 
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doctor was always soothed and rested by 
merely watching her, and this afternoon her 
handling of the tea things, her deftness and 
sureness, quite took his mind from the 
troublesome day. 

She did not speak until she had given him 
his cup, and was seated, with another, at the 
opposite side of the fireplace. Then she 
began to talk to him of a thousand things— 
her day, her friends, the Symphony the 
night before, the last new play; she quoted 
the latest saying of their wittiest friend, 
reported the progress of another’s love- 
affair, repeated a remark of Bobby’s, told 
about a visit to his school. 

The doctor drank his tea and poured 
himself a second and a third cup, without 
answering her in words; he nodded once or 
twice, smiled grimly at her quotation, 
laughed at Bobby’s speech, and was rested 
by it all. When he finished his third cup he 
sat with his elbows on the arm of the big 
chair, his hands before his face, their fingers 
lightly touching, and with his head bent 
slightly forward. 

Helen watched him in silence for a few 
moments, and then asked: 

“Tired?” 

The doctor roused himself and smiied at 
her. “I was tired, yes,’’ he answered, “ but 
you’ve rested me.”” Then he added, to her 
surprise: 

“T’ve had a hard day.” - 

It was the first time in all their acquaint- 
ance that he had spoken, however indi- 
rectly, of his work. Even his greatest 
achievements, the marvels of surgery that 
had made his fame world-wide, she had 
learned only with the rest of the world. 

“Can you tell me about it?” she asked. 

“T want to,” he said. “It’s got hold of 
me, somehow. I want to tell you.” 

She listened to his story of the morning; 
he did not speak of the subsequent opera- 
tion on the man, except to explain that the 
encounter with the woman had made it 
difficult, and, he added, had made his own 
nerves uncertain. He need not have said 
the last, however, for the effect was still 
evident in his restlessly moving around the 
room while telling the story; when he 
finished he stood looking down into the fire. 

Helen’s first question was the inevitable 
one. “Will he live?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” the doctor answered, “he 
will live. But——” 

“But,” she laughed, “when he is well 


again the woman will probably find herself 
just where she was before he was ill! A 
variation on the old theme that when 

“*The devil was sick—the devil a monk 
would be.’ ” 

The doctor said quickly, sharply, “ Don’t 
talk like that!” 

She flushed a little. “No,” she said, “I 
will not. That was foolishly spoken—and, 
besides, not true. I see the meaning of it as 
plainly as you do, Roger. Tell me, was 
she of—our sort ?”’ 

“Oh, perfectly,” the doctor said. Then, 
after a pause, he added, “ The way she let 
herself go, the revelation of herself!” 

“She probably didn’t half realize it all 
until she told you!” 

“But to come to me, a stranger—Jove! I 
thought of it every second while I was cut 
ting that unconscious man, thought of the 
poor devil’s missing the moment of her that 
would have been supreme for him.” 

She followed her own line of thought, 
rather than his. “It was fine, dramatic! 
That revelation doesn’t always come, even 
when there is something to be revealed, you 
know!” 

He turned to her quickly. “That's it,” 
he said, “that is what upset me. Suppose 
the chap had never been taken ill; suppose 
she had never found out all that! Think 
what they have both been missing, what 
they might never have known.” 

She was as keenly interested in it as he. 
“It was worth the price!” she said. 

The doctor looked at her, and spoke the 
key-note of his thought. “Helen,” he said, 
“her eyes were like yours!” 

She did not move or speak, but there was 
a tenseness about her that showed she 
understood. The doctor looked at her for 
a moment, moved restlessly, then laid His 
arm along the mantel shelf and closed his 
fingers over its corner, as if steadying him- 
self. 

“ Helen, I’ve been wondering all day 

She could not help him, could not move 
or speak, although she would have given 
much to prevent his speaking. 

“ Her eyes—I’ve been wondering whether 
you may not be denying yourself and me, 
whether you just haven’t been made to find 
out!” The appeal of his hesitating sen- 
tences was tremendous, but still she would 
not look at him, and only shook her head 
from side to side. 

“No, Roger, no! That doesn’t come to 
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all of us! I know myself. I am not made 
for—for deep emotions, for great strength 
of feeling.” 

“Her eyes were like yours,” he repeated. 

It was her turn to be restless now. Pres- 
ently she came and stood in front of him, 
and touched his arm. 

“Roger,” she said, “I cannot make my- 
self anything but what Iam. You are the 
best and dearest friend I have in the world, 
and I’d rather spend an hour with you than 
with anyone else. You”—she looked up 
at him quickly—* you are too good to me, 
but it isn’t anything in me that makes you 
so. It’s just your own. greatness. If I 
could match your love, my dear, ’d——’”’ 

She moved away again, and when she 
came back her face was flushed, her eyes 
shining with the tears held back. The 
doctor knew her difficulty in saying so 
much. There had always been about her, 
even in Robert’s day, a certain quality of 
maidenly reserve or hesitation, a sort of 
spiritual shyness, which said, “Thus far.” 
It always made her seem more rare and 
fine; both men had loved it in her. 

“Roger, I—I know how selfish Iam! It 
is a horrid thing to have to acknowledge, 
but I have always been happier in myself 
than in anyone else! I was perfectly satis- 
fied as Robert’s wife, but I am equally satis- 
fied now! I was fond of Robert, but I don’t 
miss him! Then—there’s Bobby! I adore 
Bobby, I’m tremendously proud of him; but 
I didn’t want him, and even now I know 
perfectly well that I could live without him 
as I live without his father. If I heard any- 
one else talking like this, I should think her 
a monster. But I’m not a monster; I’m 
not even abnormal. I’ve never in my life 
had to want anything very long without 
getting it; so I’ve never had to desire any- 
thing very intensely. I have never had to 
do anything very intensely. I gave Robert 
all I could, but there wasn’t much to give. 
I love Bobby as much as I can, too, but I 
certainly don’t love him as many women 
love their children. I see other women lose 
themselves in their love of their husbands 
and babies. I’ve never lost myself in my 
life, and I don’t want to! If I could make 
myself care for you as they say women do 
care, as that woman this morning must have 
been caring, I shouldn’t be willing to do 
it. Butif I did care that way, Roger, ’'d— 
l’d”—— 

“There,” he said quickly, “there! You 
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contradict yourself! You say you do not 
care, cannot care, and then you speak in a 
way that disproves all your protestations. 
You are like that other woman, Helen, the 
woman with eyes like yours; you only need 
to have it proved to you! I tell you, it is 
there!” 

“And what is going to prove it, if it be 
true?’’ she demanded. “But it is not true. 
It isn’t in me to feel deeply.” 

“Oh, my dear,” he protested; but she 
would have no further talk of it, and they 
chatted for a while, until the docter remem- 
bered the words of the servant in the hall 
below. 

“ How’s Bobby ?” he asked. 

“He complained of headache at lunch- 
eon,” she laughed, “ but this is the afternoon 
of his dancing-school. I’ll send for him; the 
sight of his Uncle Doctor usually cures 
him!” 

When the boy came in the doctor looked 
at him keenly. He turned on a light, held 
the child in front of him, and felt his head 
and his wrist. 

“Headache, old chap?” he asked. “Let 
me see what your throat looks like! Now 
shut your eyes and open your mouth!” 

After a quick glance the doctor looked at 
the mother, and took the child upon his 
knees. The little boy put his arms around 
the “Uncle Doctor’s” neck and began to 
cry. Helen quickly knelt beside them, 
touched the child’s forehead, and reached 
for his little hands. 

“Why, Bobby, what is the matter?” she 
asked; then, of the doctor, “ There’s nothing 
wrong, is there?” 

The doctor did not look at her, nor answer. 
His face was very grave, with a stern look 
she had never seen before. 

“Come along, Bobby,” he said, lifting the 
boy. “How would you like to have Uncle 
Doctor put you to bed?” 


The days that followed were as years to 
Helen. Shut out from her boy’s room as 
being of no use there, listening for sounds 
from within to be rewarded only by un- 
broken silence, at first she felt a sharp re- 
sentment toward the doctor, whose decree 
had made her the outsider. She tried to go 
boldly into the room, but the nurses were 
firm. The doctor’s orders were that no one 
should go in, and to the nurses his orders 
were immutable. She would not argue with 
the women, but when the doctor came she 
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met him in the hall, coldly angry and 


insistent. 


“ There is absolutely nothing you can do 


for him,” the doctor said. ‘“ You might dis- 


turb him, and your going into danger 


would be senseless.”’ 
“T wish to nurse him,” she said. 
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“They have the best,” he said quietly; 


“their love teaches them.” 

He bowed slightly, and went upstairs. 
Helen felt as if she had been struck across 
the eyes. She was bewildered; anger re- 
turned later. Where was Roger Brooke, 
her friend, whose gentleness e had 
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child’s door 


“ There are three women doing that.” 

“Then let me take a fourth of the time!” 

“That would be unwise. They are 
trained nurses, and know just what to do. 
You have no acquaintance with sickness 
and Bobby is very sick.” 

“But other women nurse their sick chil 
dren,” she cried, “and they have no train 
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always been able to count o1 She had 
never seen this new man before, this doctor 
whose stern, harsh manner was almost 
brutal. And did he dare to think she did 
not love her child, Bobby, as much as other 
mothers loved? Suddenly she remembered 
what she had told him the afternoon before. 
Oh, surely he had not misunderstood her! 


Her face felt hot with shame, with anger 
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The doctor found Helen crouched on the stairs, her head bowed to her knees 
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against hetself for having spoken, with 
resentment toward him for seeming to hold 
it up in reproof before her. Later, the 
thought gripped her heart—was it only her 
pride which made her long to enter and rule 
in the sick roon? She held up her head: 
the doctor’s refusal had only proved, after 
all, what she herself would have said at 
another time; of course, the child was better 
off in the nurse’s care than he would be in 
her own. 

After that, however, she saw the doctor 
only once every day, although she knew 
that he came many times. Then she met 
him coldly, resentfully, and when he an- 
swered her questions perfunctorily she felt 
as far removed from him as if they had been 
talking by telephone. But as the days 
passed she begin to forget herself and the 
doctor in remembering her sick child. She 
heard the sl'ghtest movement in the room 
where he lay, ani the house and her heart 
seemed full of him. She moved restlessly 
about from room to room; she could not 
force her interest toward anything but the 
boy; she had of ne essity to stay indoors, 
and the sign in the vestibule kept people 
away. She found herself more and more 
often outside the child’s door. The wet 
white sheet hung before it made the door 
seem to her like that of a sepulchre. When 
she caught glimpses of the nurses, their faces 
seemed daily more grave. 

One afternoon she was sitting on the 
steps in the hall, watching the sheeted door, 
when the youngest nurse came out. As she 
looked at Helen her eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh, Mrs. Carroll,” she said impulsively, 
“he’s such a darling little boy!” 

Helen rose unsteadily to her feet and 
gripped the banister for support. 

“Ts he worse ?”’ she gasped. 

The nurse nodded, and wiped her eyes. 
“The doctor is going to perform tracheot 
omy this afternoon,” she explained. 


The doctor found Helen crouched on the 
stairs, her head bowed to her knees. He 
roused her with a gentleness not unlike his 
old manner toward her, though any of his 
patients would have recognized it as the 
doctor’s way; he bade her wait for him in 
the library below, and promised to come to 
her there as soon as possible. The only 
things she saw as she went into the library 
were a book of fairy tales lying opened on a 
chair, and an engine of Bobby’s under the 
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table. The servants, through some feeling 
of reverence, had let them lie there during 
all the days, and she herself had not been in 
the room before. Suddenly she had a 
vision of the doctor’s knife, of Bobby’s soft, 
white throat. 


After a thousand dead ages that might 
have been one hour or three the doctor came 
downstairs and into the room. Some part 
of herself that was still alive looked into his 
face and wondered where she had seen that 
look before. It was not a thing of feature, 
but of spirit. She remembered: Robert’s 
face had worn it, when he turned back at 
the door to look at her, before Bobby came. 
It was the expression of the mental anguish 
of a man for the physical agony of some 
loved one. 

She cried out jealously, “You do not love 
him as much as I do! He is mine, my baby!” 

The doctor’s face relaxed, grew almost 
tender. He stood in front of her, and for the 
first time since Bobby’s illness looked at 
her. 

“He is breathing comfortably through 
the tube,” he told her. 

They sat there through the night, neither 
thinking of eating, and speaking seldom. 
At intervals the doctor went upstairs. His 
step on the stair reminded Helen of a noise 
she had heard the night before from her 
room. 

“Did you stay here last night?” she 
asked him. He nodded. “And the night 
before ?”’ 

“Things come so suddenly to children,” 
he said. 

After that night he asked for her each time 
he came, and gave her full reports. When 
the child was decidedly better she asked 
again to be allowed to go into his room. 

“Be patient a few days longer,” the 
doctor said. “ You will have enough to do 
when he is really convalescent.” 

Many things were being made clear to 
her; humbly she accepted his decision. 

The next day he did not come, but sent a 
doctor friend instead. 

“T am afraid Doctor Brooke will not be 
able to come for a few days,” he explained. 
“He asked me to tell you that Bobby is 
really out of danger, and to beg you not to 
be anxious.” 

“ Doctor Brooke is ill?” she asked. 

“He is not very well,” the other doctor 
admitted. 
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“ Jt is worth the price,” he said 
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Some swift message mounted from her 
heart to Helen’s brain. She was sure before 
she asked, but she must hear it. Her voice 
was low; speech was difficult. 

“ Diphtheria ?”’ she asked. 

It was the young doctor’s turn to have a 
vision, to behold a revelation. 

“He is very strong,” he said. 


A half-hour later, in Doctor Brooke’s 
room, his nurse and the younger doctor 
were standing by the window, speaking 
together in low tones. No one was on 
guard, and before they were aware of it 
Helen stood beside the sick man’s bed and 
was bending over him. The nurse ex- 
claimed, and the young doctor moved 
quickly forward 

“My dear Mrs. Carroll!” he exclaimed. 
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“This is no place for you!” He touched 
her arm, and Helen looked at him 

“T must, must stay!’ shecried. “TI shall 
know what to do!” 

The young doctor saw, was dumb, and 
moved away. 

Helen bent over the sick man again, and 
laid her hand on his forehead, smoothing 
back the hair. He remembered a darkened 
room, flickering lights and shadows on the 
ceiling, a gay counterpane that danced 
before a boy’s fevered eyes, his mother’s soft 
touch. Then he saw Helen’s eyes, reached 
for her hand and kissed it. 

“Yes, stay,” he said. His eyes closed, 
but a moment later opened again. He 
looked searchingly into her face, then 
smiled, satisfied. 

“It is worth the price,” he said 
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OUNDS like Grandma 
Zuius,” said young Antan 
to his brother. He laughed 
and shrugged his shoul- 
ders; the lamp on his cap 
described a flaming arc 
as he wagged his head 

at the darkness 
“Her voice, certainly.” 





Mikolas the 
broad-shouldered scowled as he smote the 
lump of coal to wedge it on the little car. 
Mikol’s cars gratified even the docking-boss 
in the matter of topping. 

“Making a match, as usual. Whom is 
she after this time?” 

Three lights shone in the gangway at the 
mouth of the chamber. A man’s voice 
answered the old woman’s cackle, speak- 
ing in the Lithuanian tongue and rather 
loudly. 

“Our boss, Mikol.” The younger 
laborer tittered. ‘“ And the girl?” 

Mikolas growled, but looked sidewise at 
the three figures coming up the middle of 
the chamber. Grandma Zuius, a withered 


little witch in black calico wrapper, bore a 
candle and clung to the girl’s arm. The 
lamp upon the girl’s cap showed their faces 
plainly. 

“Tt is the girl from Matcavage’s, the 
greenhorn,—the one I told you was pretty, 
Mikol. Now see what Jonas says; he will 
not pay you for cutting his coal; he knews if 
you said much the mine-boss would chase 
you away for doing it without a paper.” 

“Curse the paper! I have worked for him 
seven months now, and so have you. Just 
wait till we have a little more English, boy, 
and we will buy us papers and go miner our- 
selves. We know as much as _ Jonas 
Malukas already. He is no good.” 

The two laborers ceased their work as the 
guests approached, stood upright, and 
nodded greeting. It was Ladies’ Day in 
Carbury shaft, and the one occasion of the 
year when the usages of society follow a 
man underground. 

Grandma Zuius gave a cracked “Geras 
rytas” in answer to their mute salutation. 
The girl smiled. She was a small plump 
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lass, round of cheek and shoulder, with 
bright gray eyes and scarlet mouth. 
The miner turned to the two women. 
“These fellows are such lazy liars! In 
stead of loading coal, they turn to and set 
off four blasts. They hope to charge me 


folded into a smile. “I have skill, knowing 
the mines for years. Keep close to me, and 
there is no danger. As for you, little brother 
Jewlet, you load me up that car in a hurry. 
First go and get some water in your can. 
This lady is thirsty.” 








big 


extra, of course, but they can’t fool me!” 

The gray-eyed girl was more good 
natured. “I wonder myself,’ said she, 
“that they are not afraid to work in the 
mines at all, after living all their lives out in 
sight of the sky. I should be afraid, if I had 
to stay down long. And to lift the coal, 
lump after lump,—such hard work, from 
morning till night!”’ 

“You need not be afraid when you are 
_ With me,” Malukas told her. His fat face 
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Mikol 


“ There is water here, Jonas, plenty of it.” 

“Do as I tell you, harelip, and don’t talk 
back to me!” 

The miner strode forward a pace. The 
boy, leaning forward, was packing a huge 
fragment of coal at the bottom of a car; he 
was at a disadvantage, and Malukas’s fist 
caught him full between the eyes. 

Antan staggered, fell backwards, swore, 
and picked himself up. He was furious, as 
always when Jonas enforced discipline with 
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a blow; but he was also too familiar with the 
rough and ready justice of the mines to fight 
his boss. He took the can, therefore, threw 
out the water which it contained, and 
tramped out through the chamber to the 
gangway. Mikol, left alone, went on load- 
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“Who is coming?” 

Mikol’s surly question was addressed to 
Malukas; his sidewise glance met and held 
the girl’s. 

“Listen! Lord, how they 1 though! 
And hear the women squeal! ‘There is a trip 
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ing the second car as though no accident 
had marred the peace. 

“You see how I manage them!”’ boasted 
the miner to his guests. “A greenhorn, you 
see, thinks everything of his job. Slow 
witted fellows they, a pair of cowards too. 
Hey, Mikol?”’ 

“You are a heavy fellow, a big fellow, 
Jonas,” pattered the old woman. “I 
always liked a big fellow, when I was a girl. 
Now for Maryte I should say——” 
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of cars behind them, I guess, and they fear 
the mules. Such a noise as this mine does 
not hear the year round except on this one 
day. Come and we will watch them scram- 
ble for it.” 

The miner and his guests went to the 
mouth of the chamber. A mule team, led 
and driven by women and followed by a 
screaming company, s'vept by them down 
the grade. 

“Ts it dangerous?” the girl asked. “I 
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have heard stories, since I came to the mine 
country, about mules that could kill a man.” 

“Tt is a danger, of course,” Jonas an- 
swered. “A woman’s dress gets under her 
feet just when she needs to dodge a kick. 
But I never heard of any accident on Ladies’ 
Day. Come along.”’ 

Maryte looked back. Mikol’s light swung 
to and fro; shovel and pick smote lustily at 
the fallen coal. 

“Your man there does not even notice 
what you do. He must be a hard worker.”’ 

“He wants to get through early. That is 
a laborer’s game, always. He goes out when 
the coal goes, not before.’”’ Grandma 
Zuius laughed at her own cunning. 

“T pay for his time; he need not be in such 
a scramble to get through. [ll have him go 
with us. He shall be your jaunikis, granny. 
Hey, Mikol,—Mikolas! Come here; I need 
you.” 

“What for?” 

“Come here! Instantly! These ladies 
have no time to waste. I shall need you up 
the road. Push your shoes faster, clod 
hopper! No, no, run, you idiot! Run!” 

Mikol Szirdelis came down the chamber 
at a deliberate walk, putting on his coat. 
Jonas frowned, but confined his abuse to 
words. 

“There, caterpillar! You can finish your 
work when I get through with you. Now 
walk with the little pr” sete Be polite to 
her. There, you have my orders. Go 
ahead of me.” 

The far end of Number 8 gangway 
seemed deserted; the workmen and their 
guests crowded by preference to the shaft, 
the pumps, and the busy central portions of 
the mine. Mikol opened an air door in the 
gangway and the four passed through. He 
would have led on farther, but the master 
called a halt. 

“Stay here and open that,” Malukas 
ordered. The door was of unusual weight; 
moreover it opened with the air current 
instead of against it. 

“What if there is gas up there?” remon- 
strated Mikol. He pointed up the “loop” 
at the left, a narrow black passage some 
three hundred yards long, used by the 
drivers when in-bound and out-bound trips 
must pass on Number 8. 

“There is no gas. Hold the door open; I 
will go on up and open the other on the 
main road. I want to show the women how 
the air comes in all ina rush. There will be 
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a fine wind, taking the loop and the main 
road together.”’ 

“Go up the loop first, though, and make 
sure. The boys have not drawn much coal 
to-day; perhaps no one has been through 
since last night.” 

Malukas turned with an ugly sneer. “Oh, 
ves, coward! I know your idea!” 
“Wait, then, and let me go.” 

“Nonsense. I know this mine 
too smart. 
talking.”’ 

Number 8 was a new gangway, lying due 
east and west, with the main shaft at its 
western extremity. Being an eighth of a 
mile long, a short street as the underground 
city measures distances, Number 8 received 
its supply of fresh air by an airway across 
from old Number 6, instead of being con- 
nected directly with the intake. The cur- 
rent, when the doors were open, set unhin- 
dered toward the fans at the main shaft. 
With the doors closed, it forced its way by 
cross-cut after cross-cut through the work- 
ing chambers, following a course parallel 
to the main gangway but sweeping the 
blasting face free of smoke and gas 

Malukas strode down the loop a few 
yards and braced open the canvas door 
which closed the near end of it; Mikol 
watched his lamp bob up and down as he 
wedged a sprag-pin home. A _ slight 
draught was perceptible in the close stillness 
of the gangway. 

The miner returned, and placed the two 
women nearly opposite the mouth of the loop. 

“T want to show you something,” he 
explained. “Wait a little. Now, coward, 
keep that door open, will you?” He turned 
down the main road of Number 8; the three 
waiting heard his heavy mine-boots catch 
and stumble on the ties. 

Szirdelis, although village born and bred, 
was not lacking in natural intelligence. His 
experience in the coal workings had given 
him a clear, if elementary, idea of the ven- 
tilating system. Carbury shaft, he knew, 
was little troubled with the light explosive 
gas in fair weather; although “ pockets” of 
varying volume might discharge themselves 
anywhere without warning. Such a diver- 
sion of the normal air-currents, therefore, as 
this Malukas planned, might be accom- 
plished twenty times without accident. 

Nevertheless, as he stood with his back to 
the door, holding it with his right arm 
against the air-current, Mikol looked at the 
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two women with something like dismay. 
They stood some ten yards inward, lamp 
and candle flaring yellowly over their cotton 
gowns. The girl had a roll of gleaming 
tawny hair under her cap; her throat rose 
white and unprotected from the neckband 
of her dress. 

With the instinct that serves some men 
for prophecy, Mikol felt the nearness of 
danger. Still, orders were orders. He 
opened the door a crack, yielding more and 
more as the wind gained; but after the first 
six inches he checked the motion long 
enough to snatch his cap with his left hand 
and blow out the light. 

Sudden as a storm wind, damp and cool 
with the moisture of the mine, the air swept 
down. The women’s lights guttered and 
smoked unevenly in the sudden draught. 
Malukas came running down the track 
toward them; they heard his laughter; as he 
came nearer they saw the ruddy smudge of 
his lamp streaming before him tassel-wise, 
now bright, now dull. 

“How pleasant! Leave it this way all the 
time, Jonas,” called the old woman. “ Be- 
fore it was hot like a cow-stable. This, now, 
is very much better.” 

“There, coward harelip, do you hear 
that? I know what women like. Oh, 
where are you?) What have you done with 
your lamp? Oh, the fool has run away, 
Maryte! What do you think of that?” 

Big Mikol stood in the doorway, dogged 
but ashamed. “Just the same,” he mut- 
tered, “just the same, I wish I had Antan 
here; he is one of those that can smell the 
gas. Jonas cannot, nor I.” 

The miner came on down the road, sing- 
ing an old song in pure self-satisfaction. He 
was some fifteen yards away from the 
women when the improbable happened. 

The roof was low at that point, irregular, 
and somewhat pitted with bowl-shaped 
hollows. In one of these a jet of gas ignited 
from his lamp. In an instant the rocky way 
was lit with the pure flame. Malukas 
dodged, ducked past, then recovered him- 
self and laughed. 

“There is a queer thing, now! Some- 
times they will burn and burn before they 
go out, and perhaps they set a prop on fire. 
I must blow this out before we go and leave 
_ 

The jet flared, waned, flared, grew, and 
drooped again, a magical frond of fire, 
feeding itself upon thin air. 


“Tf it had been leaking long we should all 
have been roasted as you would singe a 
chicken,” Malukas told his guests. “ As it 
is, there is no danger.” 

“Look!” cried Grandma Zuius, all at 
once. 

Malukas and Maryte turned, but Szir- 
delis had seen before they did. A fringe of 
flame was dancing eastward, riding up the 
wind, advancing, leaping, retreating. I’ 
lapped the roof-rock; it was not fed from the 
single jet, but bounded free. 

The danger of the few is as nothing when 
weighed against the safety of two hundred. 
That is the unwritten law of the nines, well 
and loyally held by every soul who is*worth 
his salt, from bosses to door-boys. Mikol 
threw his whole strength against the ex- 
pected concussion: the heavy door banged 
shut and latched. That he had shut him- 
self in upon the fiery side was a mere detail; 
he knew well enough what was coming. In 
the fraction of a second which remained he 
hurled himself toward the two women. 

“Down! Down! On the ground!” 

The check of the wind operated to spread 
the floating gas, diluting it with the utmost 
maximum of air. The dancing flame-cloud 
became a sheet, a wall, a living world of 
fire. The explosion stunned and deafened 
one. Great timbers flew from their places 
like autumn leaves in a gale. Lumps, 
slabs, nuggets of coal and sandstone rained 
from walls and ceiling. 

As the shock threw him from his feet, 
Szirdelis had caught at a cotton gown. 
Scarcely conscious of his own purpose, he 
had thrown his body across as much of the 
light inflammable stuff as he could gather in. 
His hands found the coiled hair and soft, 
round neck, and met to shield them as he 
could. The girl, like himself, lay face 
downwards. 

The coat upon his back was thick and of 
woollen stuff: protection good enough, had 
he but time to wrap his head in it. Yet, 
hands extended, motionless, Mikol lay and 
bore the fire. The gas burned high, as 
usual; but twice the flame swept him, hands 
and ears and head. Half of his hair was 
burned away; his neck had an ugly scorch 
upon one side. Lumps of rock rained 
down, bruising him. 

Then the falling stones ceased. The girl 
groaned and stirred. Mikolas, lifting his 
face cautiously, looked about. Stories, the 
advice of the experienced men at his board- 
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ing-house, came back to the greenhorn in a 
rush, and his brain cleared. He knew what 
was to come. 

“My arm, my arm!”’ cried the girl. The 
Lithuanian words fell into a soft moan. 

With infinite difficulty, Szirdelis raised 
himself on an elbow. “Crawl over to the 
right—into the ditch!” he ordered. “The 
timbers are on fire down there, and the gas 
comes back. There will be another one 
yet!” 

The girl shifted herself into the runnel 
beside the track. The water was cold, but 
she cried out only once and lay down with- 
out flinching. The man shielded her as 
before. He drew his coat up over his head 
and hers. They waited. 

An unnatural hush lay through the cham- 
bers and passages. Once in the silence they 
heard a man groan. A moment later, an 
iron bar clattered upon a staple. A wooden 
door banged open. 

“Malukas,” Mikoi explained. “He must 
have got out. But he ought not to open the 
door. He will draw the fire into the rest of 
the mine. Hurry, hurry, and shut it! God, 
God, the loop is full of gas! Does he not 
know that?” 

“He is a coward,” spoke the girl in the 
ditch. “He will not shut it.” 

“ The gas will suck out from——” 

Again the roar, the shock, the unbearable 
furnace. 

The second explosion was many times 
more violent than the first. Yet as they 
were prepared for it, Mikol and his charge 
suffered less than before. Twice her dress 
caught fire, only to be beaten out in the wet 
rubbish of the road-bed. The woollen felt 
of Mikol’s boot-legs smoked before the heat 
abated, but the pair took no harm. 

At an interval after the flash a second 
concussion followed, but this time without 
light. A splintering crash and roar beat 
back from walls to roof. 

“The rock. It fell there by the door. 
Perhaps Jonas got away, though.” 

“What do we do?” 

“Lie still and wait; there may be more 
rock to come down, and here is as safe as 
anywhere.” 

“You are not hurt? Did the fire touch 
you?” 

“Well, my hair can grow again,” averred 
Mikol briefly. “I will not have to get it cut 
this pay-day.”’ 

“Skalsa.” (economy.) 
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“No doubt. Listen! Ah, it sounds so far 
away! That was the gas again; he has let it 
get up almost to the shaft, by the sound. 
The draught sucks it out of the chambers all 
the way along, wherever there is a little. 
Lord, but I hope they had warning, those 
others!” 

“ How dark it is! All the sticks are blown 
out now, those that were burning.” 

“The better for us. Gas can come again 
in half a minute. Now it will not kindle for 
want of a spark.” 

“Let me sit up. This water is cold, cold, 
so I shiver in it and swallow my breath.” 

Mikolas crept up upon the track. The 
light iron rails were slipped somewhat out of 
place, as he felt for them with his stiffening 
fingers. The girl’s wet skirts brushed the 
rubbish of the road. His ears caught the 
slightest sound of her movements in the 
darkness. She seated herself beside him. 

Another crash of falling rock followed. 
Mikol sat still, knowing a horrible helpless- 
ness; the girl caught at his shoulder, clinging 
to him. 

“Shall we be killed? Will the rock fall on 
us too? Is there nowhere to go, man? 
And where is the old woman ?—Dead, you 
think?” 

“ The roof is soft, on this road. It rots in 
the air. Where the props are knocked out 
it may fall. The props are not fallen here 
where we are: put out your hand and you 
can touch them, those logs against the coal. 
Do you feel them? So this place is as safe 
as any.” 

“But we must get out!” cried the girl in 
terror. 

“Yes; you wait here. I will walk up and 
down and feel with my hands for a hole. 
Perhaps we can run out easily, just, like 
Malukas, now the fire is past.” 

Szirdelis spoke with a courage he did not 
feel. Theair was dead, thick, motionless, no 
draught stirring in it anywhere; and a rock- 
fall which could block the air would scatcely 
leave passage fora man. Still, one must try. 

Stumbling at times upon the rock-strewn 
floor, he found the opposite wall of the 
gangway and followed it with his fingers, 
going slowly toward the shaft. No cham- 
bers opened upon this side until one had 
passed the air-door, and the wedge of coal 
separating the “loop” from the main road 
had been left uncut to serve as a pillar. If 
the opening of the loop could be r-ached, he 
might lead the girl through that passage to 
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the first chamber, up to the blasting face, 
and following chat friendly wall by cross-cut 
after cross-cut travel quite around the 
caving area to fresh air and the shaft. It 
would be difficult, of course, to find the way 
without a light, a matter all of feeling and 
slow patience; but not impossible. 

Not six steps from his starting point 
Mikol’s fingers, all stiff and tender from the 
fire, encountered broken, jagged edges of 
rock, standing up and down at disorderly 
angles. He stooped and felt along the floor: 
the splintered points were here too, and 
inch by inch across to the broken prop on 
the ditch side. Rising, he felt for the roof, 
and cut an ugly scratch along his forehead. 

Six short paces toward the shaft, then; 
no opening on the loop side, no chamber 
giving through the ditchward wall. Szir- 
delis turned without speaking, sought the 
other side of the passage, and traveled thir- 
teen steps. He counted them as he went, 
because there seemed nothing better for his 
thoughts to do. With the fourteenth, a 
bristling obstacle checked him as before. 
The fall at this end was more open, but 
afforded no real hope; a plump family cat 
might have crept a yard or two into its 
mass. Mikol returned and seated himself 
in his old place. 

“Tt is strange, but I cannot find her,” he 
remarked. 

“Find what?” 

“Of course, Grandma Zuius. Still, she 
was little and light; I hope the wind blew 
her to safety. Let us think so. Strange 
things happen in the mines.” 

“Can we get out? Why do you sit down 
like this? Speak it!” 

“Well, no. Not at once; indeed, it will go 
slowly. They will have to do some pick and 
shovel work first, those boys, so that we can 
crawl over. We shall give thém lots of 
trouble.” 

The girl smote her hands _ together. 
“Jesu! But will they come for us?” 

“Come? Come for us? Who ever heard 
of such a thing! Of course they will come. 
There would be a hundred ready from this 
mine alone, our boys and English and 
Welsh and Polish and all sorts. And if 
there were not a one, men would come 
swarming from other mines like ants out of 
a hill, all crazy to dig us out. Did you never 
see a mine when there was a trouble going 
on inside? I did, twice. I am in this 
country seven months now.” 


A long silence followed. Mikol in the hot 
darkness drew his blue handkerchief from 
his pocket, cut it softly with his knife, and 
tied one strip upon the bleeding cut above 
his eyes. The second piece he bound upon 
his left hand, which was more painful than 
the right. The cloth was coarse and hurt 
at first; but presently the smart grew less as 
the scorched flesh was protected from the 
air. 

“What are you doing? Saying your 
prayers?” 

The girl’s voice had a quiver of terror that 
roused him from the thought of his own 
pain. He laughed heartily. 

“ Thinking how to get you out, that’s all. 
And I was wishing that I had a cloth or a 
rag; I scratched my eyebrow on a nail over 
there, and the blood runs. It makes my eye 
smart.” 

The girl said nothing; but from the 
pitchy darkness beside him Mikol felt a cold 
hand in a wet sleeve, groping, groping. 
The hand laid a handkerchief upon his 
knee. The linen was soft and dry; he 
mopped the blood from his face with it, 
then twisted it about his right hand. 

“You are frightened ?’ 

“Tt is just the dark. Some women are 
brave, but I never was. The darkness 
always frightens me. Even in the streets— 
or under a tree on moonlight nights. I do 
not know what it is. A terrible feeling.” 

“A girl said that to me. At a pic-nic, it 
was. She would not tell me her name.” 

Maryte was silent. The man listened for 
her breath, but heard not even that. His 
voice took a new tone, half dreamy, yet 
eager. 

“Six weeks ago. She talked like that. 
And you know I have searched for that girl 
everywhere!” 

“ What did she look like?” 

“Tf I could know that! But she slipped 
away, I could not tell where. Nobody saw 
her go. I went to every ball and wedding 
after that, and watched and listened, but I 
could not find her.” 

“Why,” said Maryte coolly, “did you 
want to?” 

Szirdelis was silent. A tension, a subtle 
excitement began to possess him; that 
embodied voice from the dark had a power 
of stirring dreams. 

“Maybe she was fooling you. What did 
she say that you thought so much of?” 

“ Maybe she was fooling: yes, that is pos- 
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sible. But just the same, she is the one that 
makes me want to follow her. The one I 
cannot forget. She—she said nothing so 
much. I would have said plenty, if I had 
had more time.” 

“Do you think she was willing to listen ?”’ 

“Listen? I would make her listen. 
Once in a great while I make up my mind to 
a thing, and something tightens in my arms 
and in my shoulders,—snap!—and then I 
get my own way. Always.” 

“What sort of things would you say ?”’ 

“Tf you were that girl I would tell you. 
You see, it was a gray night, clouds and 
moon behind them, so that there was no 
real light. It was warm, too. The pic-nic 
was in a field. The kegs stood everywhere; 
some people were very drunk. Beside the 
field were two great trees, an oak and a 
willow, and the shade was always black 
between. She was afraid to pass where the 
two trees met.” 

“An oak and two willows. Everybody 
knows that place.” 

“Possibly two willows. There was a 
great white stone, round on top——” 

“Flat, it was!” 

“So. You are the one!—Is Jonas your 
jaunikis ? ” 

“T have no jaunikis.”’ 

“ Ah, if I believed it! Well, tell me: what 
do I call you for a beginning ?”’ 

“ Maryte.” ; 

“Maryte. You do not know me, though.” 

“Big Mikol, they call you. And you live 
up on the hill, the men say. Your second 
name is Szirdelis.”” 

“ Did the men say I was looking for you?” 

“Not at all. No one noticed it, I am 
sure.” 

“As for the things I was to say to you. 
Here is one: I——” 

“Tf they come for us, Mikol, how can 
they see? They cannot have lamps, can 
they, because of the gas ?”’ 

“Some different lamps, of wire and 
locked with a key; safe lamps, they call 
them. I do not drink much. I could make 
you a good husband, Maryte.”’ 

“That may be. Only I am not looking 
for a man.” 

“T was not looking for a wife, either. 
Then all at once you came by. Something 
seemed to fasten behind my eyes, and I 
wanted nothing but to follow you. I was 
like a fish on a hook.” 

“ How upsetting! Were you vexed ?” 
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Big Mikol laughed. 

“There is a ball a week from to-night. 
Come with me and maybe you will see it 
working. By that time I shall be out of the 
hospital.”’ 

“Out of the hospital?’ the girl echoed. 
“You mean—you are hurt ?”’ 

“Oh, a burn on my neck; nothing much. 
And the hospital is not a bad place. Antan, 
my brother, was hurt once, and he went 
there; those doctors are good fellows. They 
will mend me again nicely. Also I learn 
English fast over there, because they cannot 
talk my language to me.” 

“Tam sorry, I am sorry.”’ 

A hand rested lightly on his shoulder. It 
trembled. Soft comfort was in the touch, so 
that big Mikol, pressing it closer, trembled 
too, 

“But your hand—All wrapped in cloth! 
What is the matter?” 

“Just nothing. But you have not an- 
swered about the ball.” 

“Was that when you kept the fire from my 
hair? You burned your hand that time?”’ 

“Possibly. I was astonished so that I 
could hardly notice what happened. Are 
you going to the ball with Malukas ?”’ 

“Not Malukas. I go with 

“Who? Not unless he can lick me, 
you don’t!” 

Maryte laughed. 

“With you, Mikol. I was joking. Why 
are you men so fond of fighting ?”’ 

“Who said they were? As for me, | am 
all peace. I am glad you will go with me. 
I kiss you all the time, Maryte.”’ 

“You should not do it, though,” remon- 
strated the girl. “That is a word of polite- 
ness and it is only to be said, not done.” 

“Doing is much better than saying. ,No, 
don’t fight me; put your head down and be 
quiet. Take care; you will scratch my sore 
hand!” 

“Good for you! I hate kisses,” 
Maryte. 

“You can learn. You would have to 
learn, anyway, before you are married with 
me, for it is my way to kiss everybody a 
great deal.” 

“T don’t believe it. Else why—that night 
by the willow trees ¥ 
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“T am sure I do not know 
forgot; I am never bashful.”’ 
I should not say so, indeed!”’ 
“Very good. It was a bad beginning I 
made, but to-day is left, and to-morrow.” 
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The words touched a strain of melancholy, 
the underlying fatalism bred in peasant 
generations. The girl sighed. 

“God decrees, Mikol. This is a danger- 
ous place; perhaps to-morrow will not be.” 

“Do not worry. I know those men. 
Antan, my own brother, is outside, and so 
are many others, and they will get us.”’ 

“When will they come?” 

“Soon, I expect. They have counted by 
now and found who is gone, even if Malukas 
could not tell them about you. They will 
be here in an hour, maybe in ten minutes.” 

“Tam tired, tired. Waiting is harder for 
me because I am not used to the mines.” 

“Lean upon me, then. I am tough like a 
thick tree; you need not be afraid.” 

After a silence, the girl caught her breath 
in a quick sob. 

“Talk. Iam lonely.” 

“Yes. Tell me, where did you live when 
you were a child?” 

“A little place. 
And you?” 

“In Kovno province, very far from any- 
where. When I was a little chap my father 
had a dog, a very fine fellow. But he sold 
him. He sold him with the sheep. I could 
not sleep for nights afterward, wanting that 
dog back again. I was just a boy, and I 
loved him, and he thought I was God.” 

Peasant to peasant spoke with the sure 
appeal of a barren childhood. Maryte clung 
to him, yearning to give comfort. 

“T know. It was like my lamb. My 
winter lamb. Ah, poor Mikol! When we 
have a house you shall get a dog,—you shall 
get it the first thing of all, and I will take 
care of it for you, and it will grow and be 
yours like that first one.” 

Story followed upon story: one village is 
much like another, but every life has its 
little tricks of fortune. , 

“How your heart pounds when you tell 
me those things,’”’ Maryte said at last. 

“T never talked of those thoughts before.” 

“Nor I. A child has a better time in 
America, where our people are not so poor. 
I like to listen, too; we must have talked a 
long time, but it seems short.”’ 

“You become tired, Maryte. Stand up 
and move a little. The air is better at the 
top. The stiffness will go out of your knees 
with walking.” 

Slowly and with pains they paced the tiny 
chamber, learning the obstructions only by 
touch. 


Two days from Vilna. 
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“ The water is run out of the ditch at that 
end. Itis onthe road. Did you know that?” 

“Yes, [knew. The rock blocks it at that 
side, and it keeps running in at the upper 
end.” 

“ Will it—does it drown us, Mikol? Even 
if you can swim, there is nowhere to go.” 

“Nonsense! The spring thaw on the 
farms at home is one thing; the mines are 
another. The water would not fill this 
place in a week. And long before that we 
shall be out of here.” 

Another alternative was on Maryte’s 
tongue, but she did not speak it. Stumbling 
among the stones had wearied her; she sat 
down again. 

The heavy time dragged on. No wel- 
come sound of pick and sledge reached the 
imprisoned pair; and Mikol’s secret hope 
grew less although his words were brave. 
His hurts, too, pained him so that the mere 
endurance was a drain upon his strength. 

Fortunately, the violent concussion of the 
rock falls had driven the deadly “damp” 
outward before the chamber was sealed up. 
Only enough of the carbon monoxide re- 
mained to cause a racking pain in the head, 
a drowsy faintness. Mikol fought the 
lethargy with all his might. 

“T saw a house that I would like to rent. 
Wake up and listen, or I shall think you will 
make a bad wife, a careless housekeeper.” 

“Well? Oh, I am sleepy, sleepy. You 
are very kind, Mikol; now let me rest.” 

“Tn the middle of the morning? It is not 
twelve o’clock yet. Laziness!” 

“Tt must be evening, I think. 
your watch and see.” 

“T have matches, but it would be dan- 
gerous to strike one. There may be more of 
the gas than at first; you cannot tell. Still, 
I am sure it is early. You may think it is a 
long time, but I know it cannot be an hour. 
They would have found us in an hour.” 

“Where was this house you saw ?” 

Her gentle readiness to humor him 
touched Mikol to the soul. His laugh 
drew unaccountable tears after it, to sting 
his eyelids, and he could not speak. Lethal 
weariness fastened anew upon them; they 
were silent. Later, Szirdelis aroused him- 


Look at 


self by a determined effort. 

“Wake! Wake, Maryte!” 

She lifted her hand and brushed the hair 
from her forehead. A little sob, curiously 
like the grief of a child, spoke her despair. 

“ Will they take us out before we are dead, 
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Mikol? My head aches; the dark is so 
heavy on the top of my head. I am afraid 
sometimes. It seems as though my breath 
would not go in far enough.” 

“The air is bad. That does it.” 

“But I think it gets worse.” 

“Yes; a little worse.” 

“What will happen then, big Mikol ?” 

“Nothing will happen. Our heads will 
ache, but we must sit up as high as we can 
from the floor and last till they get us. Do 
not fall down. The air is worse at the 
bottom.” 

“We—we are going to die, I think,” said 
the girl after a long pause. “I am afraid: I 
am such a coward, you know. You must 
not die first, Mikol, and leave me alone in 
the dark. Your lips are cold, but you must 
not die before I do. Promise!” 

“ThusI warm them. Yes, I can promise; 
Iam a very strong man. Further, we will not 
die; we must last till they get us. Tell me 
what kind of dishes we will buy to eat off of. 
Blue ones? Or all white?” 

The girl wept softly. 

“T am afraid to die, Mikol. I am not fit 
for paradise. I wish we had a priest.” 

“TI wish that I had a pick, rather,” he 
returned sturdily. “It would be more use. 
No, it is not that I am afraid of dying, nor 
that I am anxious about paradise. Only I 
love living. I do not speak against holy 
things, Christ forbid it!—but life is what I 
want. My life and yours.” 

The silences grew longer, their words 
fewer, after that. Strange dreams and 
waking thoughts tangled themselves in 
Mikol’s brain. Presently a sound several 
times repeated, faint, but each time the 
same, forced his attention. 

“Listen, listen, girl! What is that like to 
you? I think I hear something.” 

“Thear. Like an iron button dropped in 
a teacup, I should say. What makes it? 
What does it mean?” 

“Men digging make it. That is our 
fellows, Maryte, hammering with picks on 
the rock. Did I not tell you?” 

They listened again. The blows were 
faint, evidently very far away; the fall must 
be many yards through. 

“Call to them. They may think we are 
not here and go off.” 

Mikol shouted, knowing while he did so 
that the rock would not transmit voices, 
whether in appeal or answer. The tapping 
strokes went on; then presently ceased. 
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“They are going!” gasped the girl. 
Mikol was on his feet; she sank beside him, 
clutching at his knees. “Do something! 
Do something! Hammer on the rock! Some- 
thing! I cannot have them go!” 

With a madness that was more despair 
than hope, Szirdelis caught up a rough stone 
and smote the broken rock-face. The blow 
made little noise. The stone slipped from 
his fingers. On hands and knees he groped 
for it again, scraping his burned hands mer- 
cilessly. The stone was gone; not to be 
found. Something else met his touch. He 
grasped an iron rail-end, projecting some 
ten inches from the shattered rock. 

“Gerai!” he called. “All right!” 

With a small fragment he drummed upon 
the rail. A single tap came back 

He struck a dozen more blows, and was 
answered by a jubilant salvo. The picks 
flew at the rock again. Mikol beat in 
march time, and a march answered him; a 
wild tattoo brought back a wilder. 

Life had not forgotten him, after all! 
The glory of brotherhood surged within him. 
And in the echoing, stifling chamber, he 
cheered and shouted for the good fellows 
outside. Maryte, crouched upon the irack, 
listened almost in fear to this wild welcome, 
yet dimly conscious that a man might under- 
stand. For a woman, tears and prayers 
were natural to the emergency. 

Blows began also upon the side toward 
the “loop”; then, later, upon the fall at the 
upper end. Rising courage strengthened 
the prisoners; the girl, at Mikol’s direction, 
crawled to the eastern end and beat upon 
the rails, signal for signal. 

After a period—long or short the captives 
never knew—a faint rumble of voices came 
through the barrier at Maryte’s end of the 
passage. Mikol shouted again, putting his 
mouth to one crevice after another. A faint 
hail came back. The picks could not strike 
faster, for they had been doing their utmost 
since the first signal; but the blows came 
nearer with every five minutes. 

Words could be heard, and orders. 
Never had man loved his mother-tongue as 
Mikol craved that English! He listened, 
every nerve alert. 

“They are setting timbers as they go. I 
hear the orders. ‘Now heev urr,’ he said 
then. That is Jim Owens, our inside boss: 
I know the way his voice squeaks up and 
down.” 

“Hello, in there! You all right?” 
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Szirdelis put his mouth to the crack and 
roared lystily again. “All right. Sure. 
No good air.” 

“How many in there, John? Hey? You 
verstand?—One o’ you boys try him in 
Polish, will you?” 

“Me no Polander!” came the triumphant 
shout. “Speak English. In this place, one 
man, one girl. No got Malukas. Ol 
woman no got.” 

“Allright. Stand back, now.” 

“How well you talk it, Mikol! What did 
they tell you?” 

“They said stand back, because the rock 
might roll in and hit us. They are almost 
here now. God, but we should have head- 
aches, if they were much longer!” 

Maryte laughed and cried, clinging to his 
arm. They waited while the first stone 
crashed inwards, and the second. An 
opening appeared near the roof, luminous 
in the blackness from the dull glow of safety 
lamps outside. Mikol seized her elbow. 

“Allright. Wait minute. You take girl,” 
he called. 

The picks stopped. Maryte struggled 
through. He followed. Willing hands 
pulled him by the shoulders, drew him to the 
ground, and steadied him as he stood up- 
right. Szirdelis took a great breath of the 
fresher air, craving it although the pain in 
his head increased tenfold. 

“No can find ol’ woman. You got her?” 

“Dead,” answered a workman in the 
Lithuanian tongue. 

“Malukas run out all right? Yes?” 

“Burnt pretty bad,” spoke Jim Owens, 
the boss. “ But he’ll get over it.” 

“Maybe some more people get burn? I 
hear big fire up by shaft.” 

“Two men, not very bad. ’Twas a 
wonder there was no more, though.” 

Mikolas turned to the rescuer who was 
his countryman, and gave a rapid account 
of the accident and the behavior of Malukas. 
The workman translated to the others. 
They heard in silence. 

“He hadn’t ought to done it,” said Jim 
Owens, finally. It was the sole comment of 
the jury of experts upon folly, cowardice, 
and heroism. “But I guess he got paid out 
for it, too. You’re hurt yourself, ain’t you?” 


Mikol shrugged his shoulders. “ Jes’ 
little bit. I guess go now. Girl got sickness, 
so bad pain by top the head. Thanks, 
misters.” 

With that, he took Maryte by the sleeve, 
and made as if to lead her through the pas- 
sages and toward the shaft. 

“You have no light, Mikol. We cannot 
go. Wait, wait for those others.” 

Szirdelis wavered; he would have fallen 
but that a stocky fellow ran forward and 
held him up. 

“Go easy, boy! You ain’t quite as good 
as new, just yet. You’re pretty near wore 
out; but you’re all right, too, if you’ll go 
slow. Game as a rooster, any day, if 
you do walk drunk. There, now; take it 
easy.” 

Maryte, half led, half carried in advance 
of him, turned and called back some earnest 
sentences. The Lithuanian explained to 
the rest. 

“She says this here is a bad mine, an’ she 
wants him not never to come down here 
again to work. She says it’s no good of a 
mine, an’ he'll get killt.” 

“She don’ know. This very good mine. 
Malukas he no good miner. Good mine, 
all right. Good boss, you, Jim Owens. I 
thank you lots. Now I guess I go hospital 
quick. Good by.” 

But at the shaft, Mikol remembered 
another matter that must be spoken of. 
Maryte was at a little distance, leaning 
against a timber; the flare of an open lamp 
showed that her eyes were closed. The 
cage was coming down. He steered his 
escort toward her. 

“Maryte!” he called.* “Maryte! Re- 
member about the ball. You promised. 
Do not forget it, will you? Remember I 
come for you a week from to-night!” 

“Well, I am blamed!” ejaculated Jim 
Owens, when the remark was repeated for 
his benefit. “Why, he must be an awful 
society man—though you wouldn’t think it, 
would you, to see the feller? There’s times, 
an’ there is times, to invite a girl. But I 
ain’t never heard o’ choosin’ a cave-in. 
Like a theatre piece, ain’t it? Well, I sup- 
pose it’s the very latest. Manners does 
change so.” 














“ Th’ Pollytickal Intelligence Office set up be me frind Lincoln Steffens” 
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FEW years ago,” said Mr. Dooley, 
A “T thought that if I had a son I’d 

make a lawyer iv him. It was th’ 
fine profission. Th’ lawyers took all th’ 
money an’ held down all th’ jobs. A 
lawyer got ye into throuble be makin’ th’ 
laws an’ got ye out iv throuble be bustin’ 
thim. Some lawyers on’y knew th’ law, 
poor fellows, but others knew th’ holes in 
th’ law that made it as aisy f’r a millionaire 
to keep out iv th’ pinitinchry as f’r a needle 
to enther th’ camel’s eye, as Hogan says. 
These lawyers niver had to worry about 
payin’ their gas bills. A law, Hinnissy, 
that might look like a wall to you or me 
wud look like a thriumphal arch to th’ 
expeeryenced eye iv a lawyer. Lawyers 
were ivrywhere, even on th’ bench, be 
hivers. They were in th’ ligislachure 
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seein’ that th’ laws were badly punctuated 
an’ in th’ coorts seein’ that they were 
thurly punctured. They were in Céngress 
makin’ th’ laws an’ th’ flaws in th’ laws. 
They r-run th’ counthry. McKinley was a 
lawyer, Cleveland was a lawyer an’ Bryan 
was a lawyer till he knew betther. 


Advice to the Young 


“But ’tis far diff’rent now, Hinnissy. 
If I had a son ’tis little time I’d spind 
larnin’ him what some dead Englishman 
thought Thomas Jefferson was goin’ to 
mean whin he wrote th’ Cc nstitution. No, 
sir, whin me son an’ heir was eight years 
old an’ had r-read all th’ best iv th’ classical 
authors fr’m Deadwood Dick to Ol’ Sleuth 
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th’ Detective I’d put a pencil in his hand 
an’ shove him out into th’ wurruld as a 
gr-reat iditor. I wud so. F’r th’ lawyers 
ar-re too busy studyin’ haby as corpus pro- 
ceedin’s to do annything else, an’ ’tis th’ 
Palajeem iv our Liberties that is runnin’ 


say to thim: ‘Boys, ye needn’t throuble 
ye’ersilf about what lawyer ye get so long 
as he’s cheap; but do ye go down to th’ 
iditor an’ tell him that th’ cause iv human 
freedom is on thrile undher th’ nom de 
ploom iv Malachi Hinnissy,’ says ye. An’ 





“ To th’ office iv th’ Kazoo 


th’ counthry an’ is goin’ to run it f’r a 
long time to come. 

“What’s th’ use iv a lawyer annyhow? 
If I get a good wan ye may hire a betther. 
Th’ more money a man has th’ betther 
lawyer he can get but th’ more money a 
man has th’ worse iditor he’s liable to get. 
All anny lawyer can do is to holler 
at another lawyer. All a judge can do 
is to look unpleasant an’ dhrop off into 
dhreams just at th’ time whin th’ most 
excitin’ ividence in ye’er favor is bein’ put 
in. No, sir, lawyers an’ judges don’t 
amount to annything. ’Tis th’ twelve 
good men an’ thrue dhragged fr’m butcher 
shop an’ grocery store that decides. It’s 
th’ intillegent jury iv ye’er peers or worse 
that tells ye whether ye must put in th’ 
rest iv ye’er days stickin’ paper insoles 
into ready made shoes or wearin’ out th’ 
same lookin’ f’r wurruk. Th’ lawyers 
make th’ law; th’ judges make th’ errors, 
but th’ iditors make th’ juries. 


The Press to the Aid of a Friend 


“So whin ye’re landed down stairs in th’ 
polis station an’ ye sind f’r ye’er frinds ye 





to have their pitchers taken” 


whin ye come up f’r thrile th’ lawyer tells 
ye th’ case looks bad f’r ye but he’ll thry to 
save ye; an’ ye give him th’ wink an’ set 
serene f’r well ye know that ivry wan iv 
thim sworn boolwarks iv justice facin’ ye 
has been told ivry day f’r two months that 
it is insanity but not crime to steal a ham 
an’ over th’ honest heart iv each iv thim is 
a copy iv the Daily Kazoo offerin’ a season 
ticket to th’ baseball game to th’ juror that 
gives th’ best reason why th’ pop’lar Maua- 
chi Hinnissy shud be acquitted (Cut out 
this Coupon). An’ afther th’ lawyers on 
both sides has pounded th’ furniture to 
pieces an’ th’ judge has read a little com- 
position on larceny fr'm th’ third reader, 
th’ jury gives a roar iv ‘not guilty’ an’ thin 
adjourns with th’ jvdge, th’ bar an’ th’ 
pris’ner to th’ office iv th’ Kazoo to have 
their pitchers taken. Ye put in th’ next 
three weeks writin’ about ye’er sufferings 
an’ afther that ye get a good job as wan 
iv th’ tonthributors to th’ fireside frind. 
‘Th’ thrile iv Luke McGlue as seen be 
Malachi Hinnissy who was wanst acquitted 
iv stealin’ a ham.’ ‘Th’ Hankerbilk 
Wedding Described be Hinnissy th’ well 
known pork burglar.’ ‘A Night at th’ 
Theaytre be th’ Notoryous Hinnissy.’ 
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‘What Hinnissy who Got Away With th’ 
Ham Thinks iv Hinnery James.’ Iv 
coorse ye’er career is short lived. Th’ 
fav’rites iv th’ Foorth Estate, as Hogan 
says, don’t last long. Afther awhile ye’er 
place on th’ staff is taken be some wan more 
desarvin’. Ye give way to th’ Riv’rend 
Jefferson Petherson or Nan Pattherson. Th’ 
column that ye wanst adorned is taken f’r 
th’ cookin’ receipts iv a lady just acquitted 
iv poisoning her husband. But ye’ve had 
ye’er good day an’ if ye’d relied on a lawyer 
ye’d be settin’ on th’ side iv a road with 
thirty pounds iv hardware on ye’er ankles 
foolishly beatin’ a lump iv rock with a 
hammer 


Newspaper Trial of a Man witha Ham 


“That’s what th’ Press can do f’r thim 
it loves. But I like it betther f’r what it 
can hand to thim it don’t love. Maybe 
th’ iditor is onto ye. An’ ye’re arrested f’r 
lookin’ longingly at a ham on Easter Sun- 
dah. Ye might as well go an’ have ye’er 
hair cut an’ save throuble f’r th’ prison 
barber. Whin ye wake up in th’ mornin’ 
th’ fam’ly newspaper comes in an’ this is 
what ye see: 


F’'R SURELY TH’ SHOCK 
WILL KILL MRS. HINNISSY 


WHIN SHE HEARS HER 
HORRIBLE HUSBAND IS 

WIFE LOCKED UP F’R’- HOPIN’ 
TO STEAL A HAM.’ 


“Th’ thrile is set f'r Novimber but ye’re 
thried, convicted an’ doin’ th’ lock step 
last August if ye on’y knew it. Ivry night 
whin father comes home fr’m his wurruk 
he brings a copy iv th’ Kazoo an’ reads 
about this fiend in human form divine, 
which means you, Hinnissy. Ye’er horrid 
past leaps out in ivry saloon. People that 
niver heerd iv ye raymimber an’ tell how 
ye robbed th’ poor box, bate down a child 
with hip disease, starved ye’er fam’ly 
an’ eloped with th’ hired girl. Th’ childher 
huddle together thremblin’ at th’ story iv 
ye’er life an’ th’ good woman sinds up a 
prayer that her boys may be saved fr’m 
timptation. Th’ paper f’r th’ home insists 
that larceny ought to be made a capital 
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crime f’r ye’er binifit an’ has what’s called 
a sinposyum iv Christyan ministers at 
thirty dollars a sin demandin’ th’ enfoorce- 
ment iv th’ unwritten law that allows anny 
man who rayspicts th’ invioliability iv th’ 
grocery store to commit murdher at sight. 
As th’ thrile approaches citizens ar-re 
discovered thryin’ to bribe th’ coort clerk 
to put thim on th’ jury. Th’ journal iv 
th’ fam’ly takes a pop’lar vote, none bein’ 
illegible who ar-re not on th’ jury list, an’ 
ye’re voted guilty be a majority iv two 
hundherd an’ eight thousand to wan. Th’ 
onscrupulous minority has to lave town 
on th’ midnight thrain. Whin ye’re taken 
over to th’ coort th’ polis has to dhraw 
guns to keep ye fr’m bein’ torn to pieces 
be th’ mob. Th’ panel waitin’ to be called 
to well an’ thruly thry ye, hisses as ye pass 
an’ a lady stabs ye with a hat pin. Siv’ral 
jurymen refuse to sarve because they 
have conscientious scruples against not 
hangin’ ye. Ye thry to hide ye’er head 
behind a post but th’ judge, who comes 
up f’r re-iliction in th’ spring, sternly calls 
on ye to stand up while th’ flash-light 
pitcher is bein’ took. Two or three iv 
th’ jurymen is on’y restrained be foorce 
fr’m attackin’ ye while th’ indictment is 
bein’ read an’ in about two minyits ye’re 
joggin’ over to th’ thrain f’r Joliet an’ ye’er 
frinds read in th’ pa-aper: 


““TH’ NOTORYOUS MISCREENT 
HINNISSY HAS GOT HIS JUST DUES 
THANKS TO AN INCORRUPTIBLE 
JURY IV CONSTANT READERS IV 
THIS GUARJEEN IV POP’LAR 
RIGHTS. THERE WILL BE A DIS- 
THRIBUTION IV TH’ PRIZES TO 
TH’ JURY OFFERED BE US AT 
FINUCANE’S HALL NEXT SUN- 
DAH, WHIN TH’ LARNED JUDGE 
DOUGHBODY WILL MAKE TH’ 
PRESINTATION SPEECH.’ 


“Wanst in a while a mistake is made. 
Maybe ye ain’t guilty at all. Maybe ’tis 
found at th’ thrile that ye were in 
Waukegan th’ day th’ crime was dis- 
covered an’ it was another man iv th’ same 
name that coveted th’ ham. Th’ Palajeem 
iv our Liberties does th’ right thing be ye. 
Th’ case demands a full, free, frank an’ 
manly apology an’ ye get it: 


“ *Westated yisterdah that wan Hinnissy was convicted iv stealin 
aham, We reyret to say that this was not so. Ady.’ 
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Paper-made Boats and Great Men 


“Sure ’tis th’ fine business an’ I’d be 
th’ gr-reat hand at it f’r there’s nawthin’ 
I like betther than gettin’ people out iv 
throuble onless it is gettin’ thim into it. 
It’s th’ on’y power in th’ wurruld that’s 
worth talkin’ about. No head is so high 
that it can’t hit it an’ none so low that it 
can’t raise it up. If a sudden current 





The maker of great men 


shud tear me out iv this here backwather 
where I’m anchored an’ make me th’ 
public charackter I wanst was whin I was 
captain iv me precinct, ’tis not what I 
was but what th’ pa-apers wud say I was 
that’d make th’ goose flesh stand out on 
me an’ disturb me dreams. What I’ve 
done I’ve done an’ it rests between me an’ 
Father Kelly. But it’s what all th’ 
wurruld says I’ve done an’ believes I’ve 
done that’s goin’ to make th’ diff’rence 
with me. I take all th’ pa-apers an’ read 
thim fr’m end to end. F don’t believe a 
bad thing they print about anny iv me 
frinds but I believe ivrything about anny- 
body else. Manny a man I don’t know’d 
be surprised to hear I wudden’t speak to 
him on account iv what I think I know 
iv him. I’m personally acquainted with 
ivry prominent man in th’ wurruld through 
th’ pa-apers but I cudden’t swear there 
was anny such a person as Tiddy Rosen- 
felt. I niver see him. So far as I’m con- 
sarned, Hinnissy, th’ man that’s prisidint 
iv ye an’ me an’ sivinty millyon others 


was made in a newspaper office be some 
bright young fellow in his shirt sleeves an’ 
smokin’ a corn cob pipe. He happened 
to be feelin’ good so he made an atthractive 
charackter. But th’ rale Tiddy Rosenfelt 
instead iv bein’ a short, thickset man, 
with rows iv flashin’ teeth, a cheerful 
demeanor an’ a pugynacious disposition, 
may be a long, lean man with red side 
whiskers, no teeth at all an’ scared to 
death iv Sicrety Shaw. Some day th’ 
young fellow that made him may make 
him over an’ thin I’ll have another busted 
idol. It’s th’ same with William Jennings 
Bryan, th’ Czar, King Edward or anny- 
body else. They’re all made out in ‘news- 
papers th’ way ye’er little boy makes a 
cocked hat an’ thin turns it into a boat. 
Desthroy th’ newspapers an’ they’d dis- 
appear like th’ figures off a kinetyscope 
screen. They’re alive while th’ ink lasts; 
they’re dead th’ minyit th’ iditor says: 
‘We pass on to th’ next cage.’ Be hivens, 
Hinnissy, if I can’t believe what I read 
about people I don’t know, I’m a lost man. 


On Seeing One's Name in Type 


“People tell ye they don’t care what 
is said about thim in print. They don’t 
if it’s pleasant. If ye said a man was a 
greater pote thin Shakespere, a greater 
gin’ral thin Napolyon, a gr-reater states- 
man thin Thomas Jefferson, he’d have a 
feelin’ that ye done him scant justice on’y 
because if ye didn’t ye’er readers wud 
indignantly stop th’ pa-aper. Ye niver 
read iv annybody writin’ in that his attin- 
tion has been called to a paragraph praisin’ 
him an’ regrettin’ that stuff has been pub- 
lished about him that shud be kept f’r 
his tombstone. But if ye print a squib 
down in th’ right hand corner iv th’ twelfth 
page following pure advertisin’ matther 
to th’ gin’ral effect that his past life in 
Missoury is known to th’ iditor he’ll be 
around that mornin’ with a gun an’ a 
lawyer. Fr’m me expeeryence with news- 
papers I’d advise him to lave both on th’ 
sidewalk an’ go up th’ ilivator on his knees. 
Th’ on’y people that don’t mind what’s 
printed about thim are those whose pitchers 
are already in th’ Rogues’ Gallery. But 
let a man be on’y half or three-quarthers 
square, as most iv us are, an’ he fears less 
a rijimint iv sogers with a gatling gun 
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poundin’ at th’ dure thin th’ touch iv a 
rayporther’s hand on th’ dure bell. There 
he sets, th’ patriarch, carvin’ th’ turkey 
an’ scowlin’ down on th’ assimbled fam’ly. 
He is th’ boss iv that establishment, a man 
iv ruthless power with wife an’ childher, 
a model husband an’ father to thim. His 
conscience is clear because he thinks 
nobody knows. He’s about to tell thim 
how ondesarvin’ they are iv such a spouse 
an’ papa whin th’ hired girl whispers 
there’s a rayporther in th’ parlor. Why, 
childher, does father’s knife an’ fork an’ 
jaw dhrop at wanst? Why does a pale 
green flush of indignation mantle his bold 
brow? Why does his legs wobble a little 
as he laves th’ room? Ah, little wans, I 
can’t tell ye. Finish ye’er supper an’ 
sleep wan more night in peace. Ye'll 
know all about it in th’ mornin’ whin ye 
an’ ye’er playmates gather around th’ first 
spechal exthry. 


John D. all Spattered and Torn 


“Th’ printed wurrud! What can I do 
against it? I can buy a gun to protect me 
against me inimy. I can change me name 
to save me fr’m th’ gran’ jury. But there’s 
no escape f’r good man or bad fr’m th’ 
printed wurrud. It follows me wheriver 
I go an’ sthrikes me down in church, in me 
office, in me very home. There was me 
frind Jawn D. Three years ago he seemed 
insured against punishment ayether here 
or hereafther. A happy man, a relligous 
man. He had squared th’ ligislachures, 
th’ coorts, th’ pollyticians an’ th’ Baptist 
clargy. He saw th’ dollars hoppin’ out 
iv ivry lamp chimbley in th’ wurruld an’ 


hurryin’ to’rd him. His heart was pure | 


seein’ that he had niver done wrong 
save in th’ way iv business. His head was 
hairless but unbowed. Ivry Mondah mornin’ 
I read iv him leadin’ a chorus iv ‘Onward 
Christyan sogers marchin’ f’r th’ stuff.’ 
He was at peace with th’ wurruld, th’ flesh, 
an’ th’ divvle. A good man! What cud 
harm him? An’ so it seemed he might 
pro-ceed to th’ grave whin, lo an’ behold, 
up in his path leaps a lady with a pen in 
hand an’ off goes Jawn D. f’r th’ tall timbers. 
A lady, mind ye, dips a pen into an ink- 
well! there’s an explosion an’ what’s left 
iv Jawn D. an’ his power wudden’t frighten 
crows away fr’m a corn field. Who’s 
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afraid iv Rockyfell.r now? Th’ prisidint 
hits him a kick, a counthry grand jury 
indicts him, a goluf caddy overcharges 
him an’ whin he comes back fr’m Europe 
he has as many polismen to meet him on 
th’ pier as Doc Owens. A year ago, anny- 
body wud take his money. Now if he 
wanted to give it even to Chancellor Day 
he’d have to meet him in a barn at mid- 
night. 


Novel-made Villains, and Writers 
in Office 


“Down they come, these here joynts 
that have set on our necks f’r years, not 
crushed be th’ hand iv th’ law which hap- 
pens to be busy in their pockets at th’ time, 
or shot out be th’ bombs iv a rivolution 
or even ligislated out be Congress but 
smashed be wan tap iv a lead pencil be 


/. 


What Tiddy Rosenfelt may look like 


a man or a woman that has about as much 
money as wud buy cuttle fishbone f’r their 
canary bur-rds an’ doesn’t want anny 
more. Accry goes up: ‘Here comes Ray- 
porther Baker,’ an’ th’ haughty insurance 
magnates break th’ mahogany furniture an’ 
th’ quarther mile record in a dash f’r th’ 
steamer. A novel smashes th’ beef thrust an’ 
a blow fr’m th’ relentless Faber Number 
Two knocks th’ props out fr’m undher th’ 
throne iv Rooshya. A young fellow comes 
along an’ writes a novel an’ th’ villain iv it 
is th’ Boston an’ Maine railroad. Th’ vil- 
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lain iv all modhern novels is a corporation 
iv some kind, a packin’ house, a karosene 
ile facthry or a railroad. Th’ Boston an’ 
Maine railroad is a handsome wretch that 
enthers a peaceful New Hampshire village 
with its cursed city ways, deceives th’ heero- 
ine with a false bill iv lading, forges th’ will 
an’ acquires a morgedge on th’ old home- 
stead, but is foiled at last by th’ author. 
Th’ state iv New Hampshire arises as wan 
man, so it seems, an’ calls upon th’ young 
fellow to run f’r governor. None but 
writing men need now apply. F’r th’ 
first time in thirty years we have a prisidint 
who isn’t a lawyer, th’ well-known an’ 
pop’lar author iv ‘Alone in Cubia,’ ‘Pri- 
vate Corryspondence (ninety -siven vol- 
umes),’ ‘Wild Beasts I Have Met in Wyo- 
ming an’ Washington,’ ‘Th’ Winning iv th’ 
West an’ How I Did It,’ an’ so forth. Th’ 
hopes iv th’ dimmycratic party is divided 
between th’ iditor iv a Nebraska weekly 
an’ th’ iditor iv a New York siventy times 
daily an’ a few at night. 


Lincoln Steffens's Employment Bureau 


“Whin a state wants to ilict a governor 
or a city a mayor they don’t go as wanst 
they did to th’ 
most graceful tax 
dodger in th’ 


community f’r ad- ee NZ 
vice but apply to Yn: a 
th’ Pollytickal In- Wid: Me, 
telligence Office mii 7 
set up be me frind fl, 


Lincoln Steffens. 
No wan can get a 
job without a 
charackter fr’m 
him: ‘Grover 
Cleveland, honest 
but grumpy; don’t 
get along with 
other servants an’ 


is disposed to lec- 


ture his masters; © 4, . 
industhrees but 3 ed 
not very bright; <A 


wud make a good 
judge in a probate 
coort; since lav- cg ~ 
in’ his last place . 

has been keepin’ 


bad comp’ny.’ 
p Dy 
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‘Thaydore Rosenfelt; excellent man iv 
all wurruk, honest, sober, but a little 
quarrelsome. Sometimes thries too hard 
to please all his employers at wanst; wants 
to do too much f’r thim at other times 
an’ has been known to compel thim to 
take a bath whin they didn’t need it. 
Wud make an excellent watchman f’r 
th’ front dure but doesn’t pay much atten- 
tion to th’ back iv th’ house. Very well 
satisfied with his present position but 
may have to make a change.’ ‘Willum 
Jennings Bryan; has been a second man 
f'r ten years, a position to which he is well 
suited. Wud like to improve his condition. 
Cheerful, economical, but not to be thrusted 
with silver.’ 


The Power of the Printed Word 


“No, sir, as Hogan says, I care not-who 
makes th’ laws or th’ money iv a counthry 
so long as I run th’ presses. Father Kelly 
was talkin’ about it th’ other day. ‘There 
ain’t annything like it an’ there niver was,’ 
says he. ‘All th’ priests in this diocese to- 
gether preach to about a hundherd thou 
sand people wanst a week an’,’ he says, 
‘all th’ papers preach to three millyon 

wanst a day, aye, 
twinty times a 
day,’ he says. ‘We 
give ye hell on 


ee »s _  Sundahs an’ they 
2 a ( give ye hell all th’ 
—T | time,’ he says. 





“ Of goes Jawn D. f'r th’ tall timbers” 


‘ Tis a wondherful 
} thing,’ he says. ‘I 
see a bar’l iv print- 
er’s ink goin’ into 
a newspaper office 
an’ it looks com- 
mon enough. A 
bar’l iv printer’s 
ink, a bar’! iv lin- 
seed ile an’ lamp- 


} black, with a smell 

YY to it that’s half 

SQ stink an’ half per- 
‘a OD fume. But I tell 
oe ye if all th’ dinny- 
Ss mite, lyddite, cor- 
oes dite an’ gun cotton 


in th’ wurruld was 
hid behind thim 
hoops there wud- 
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den’t be as much disturbance in that bar’l 
as there is in th’ messy stuff that looks like 
so much tar,’ he says. ‘Printer’s ink! 
A dhrop iv it on wan little wurrud in type,’ 
he says, ‘will blacken th’ fairest name in 
Christendom or,’ he says, ‘make a star 
to shine on th’ lowliest brow,’ he says. 
‘It will find its 

way into millions 

iv homes an’ hearts 

an’ memories, it 

will go through 

iron dures an’ 

stone walls an’ 

will carry some 

message that may 

turn th’ current iv 

ivry life it meets, 

fr’m th’ Imperor 

iv Chiny to th’ 

baby in th’ cradle 

in Hannigan’s 

flat,’ he says. ‘It 

may undo a thou- 

sand prayers or . 
start a millyon. 
It can’t be es- 
caped. It cud 
dhrag me out iv 
me parish house 
to-morrah an’ 
make me as well- 
known in Pekin 
as I am in Hal- 
sted Sthreet, an’ 
not as fav’rably. To-day th’ pope may give 
me no more thought thin he gives Kelly th’ 
Rowlin’ Mill Man. ‘To-morrah he may be 
readin’ about how great or bad I am in 
th’ Popylo Romano. It’s got Death beat a 
mile in levellin’ ranks. No man, be he 
king or potintate or milkman, is anny big- 
ger or anny littler thin what ye see iv him 
in th’ papers. Ye say it invades our pri- 
vacy. But so does th’ polisman, on’y he 
carries a warrant an’ th’ press nabs us f’r 
crimes that are too intilligent f’r th’ polis to 
understand. It rules be findin’ out what th’ 
people want an’ if they don’t want anny- 
thing it tells thim what it wants thim to 
want it to tell thim. It’s against all tyrants 
but itsilf an’ it has th’ boldest iv thim crookin’ 
th’ knee to it. A few years ago if th’ idi- 
tor iv th’ Saint Pethersburg “ What-d’ye- 
call-it”’ wanted to print an item announcin’ 
a picnic iv th’ Epworth League he’d have 
to take it around to th’ Czar to have him 





- “ 7h’ Boston an’ Maine railroad ts a 
handsome wretch “ 
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look at it first. To-day if ye cud read 
Rooshyan ye’d see this: 


Letter from the Czar 


“«“ Tyear Sir:—Me attintion has been called 
(first be th’ head- 
lines an’ thin 
be me wife) to 
an item in ye’er 
usually acc’rate 
an’ fair-minded 
journal to th’ 
effect that I had 
been assassy- 
nated. While I 
commind ye’er 
entherprise, I beg 
to say that th’ 
ivint mintioned 
has, through an 
oversight, not yet 
occurred. I hope 
with ye’er custo- 
mary fairness ye 
will insert this 
correction ina 
place as conspic- 
uous in ye’er val- 
yable columns as 
th’ original state- 
ment, an’ thus 
prevint an’ unin- 
tentional injury 
to a desarvin’ man. 
“« “ Vours corjally, ALEX. ROMANOFF.”’ 


At Once the Best Policeman and the 
Worst 

“*Ves, sir,’ says he, ‘th’ hand that rocks 
th’ fountain pen is th’ hand that rules th’ 
wurruld. Th’ press is f’r th’ whole univarse 
what Mulligan was f’r his beat. He was 
th’ best polisman an’ th’ worst I iver 
knew. He wasa terror to evil doers whin he 
was sober an’ a terror to ivrybody whin 
he was dhrunk. Martin, I dhrink to 
th’ la-ads all over th’ wurruld who use 
th’ printer’s ink. May they not put too 
much iv th’ r-red stuff in it an’ may it 
niver go to their heads.’” 

“An’ what did ye say to that?” asked 
Mr. Hennessy. 

“TI said ’twud niver hurt annybody’s 
head whose heart was in th’ right place,” 
said Mr. Dooley. 
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Leslie M. Shaw of Towa, Secretary of the Treasury 


Mr. Shaw, born in Morristown, Vt., in 1848, went to lowa at the age of 21, and was graduated from Cornell College 
(Jowa) in 1874. Through the practise of lawin Denison, la., he got into general banking business at Denison,and Manilla 
and Charter Oak, towns in the same county. He was Governor of Iowa from 1597 until rigor. He be cretary of 
the Treasury in 1902 
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Charles J. Bonaparte of : ecretary of the Navy 


rn in Baltimore in 1851, is a grandson of me Bonaparte, K. of Westphalia, who was a 
onaparte. -. Bonaparte was graduated from Harvard College in 1871, and from Harvard 
Until his appointment as Secretary of the Navy in 1905 Mr. Bonaparte was a Baltimore lawye 
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Wilson of Towa, Secretary Agriculture 


Mr. Wilson, born i i'n 1835, came to the U. went to / F urly as 
1861, he was a farm for a long time, in the 2 ! j went to Con served 
Jor many years. For six year f 
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Victor FH. Metcalf of California, Secretary of Commerce and Labor 








WHILE THE EVIL DAYS COME NOT 


BY 


MAY McHENRY 


ES, Willie is a good boy.” 

A transfiguring glow, 
like a sudden shaft of 
sunlight at the end of a 
ares rainy day, passed over the 
(Soe) Widow Armstrong. She 
immediately ceased _ to 
shrink behind the shoulder of her neigh- 
bor, and sat upright, straightened and up- 
held by a righteous pride worthy of the 
Mother of the Gracchi herself. Others might 
have worldly goods—cashmere dresses for 
week-days and petticoats with silk ruffles; 
she, in her skimpy sateen, had the precious 
jewel, she had the good boy. 

The consciousness made her even lo- 
quacious: “Yes, he has been a blessing 
to me,” she assented to Miss Pentree, who 
had an amiable weakness for saying things 
to make people feel comfortable. “I’m not 
one to take stock in signs and tokens, but first 
thing when he was born, when Nurse Polly 
Pearl had him across her knees spanking 
the breath into his little lungs, he did not 
squall out like some but give a little gurgle 
of laughter. Polly Pearl rolled up her 
eyes and she says, ‘It is a sign he was born 
to bring joy,’ says she; and I have heard 
more than one declare that if Polly had had 
the luck to live in olden times she might 
’a’ been strung up for a witch. And he has 
brought joy. Jennie Pentree, you have 
had an easy time with your money and 
your big house and your lots of friends, 
but you’ve never known joy like mine 
last winter during protracted meeting 
when I saw Willie walk forward to join the 
church and the Hill boys and Oscar Green 
got up and followed him and I knew that 
he was leading other souls into the fold 
at the same time that he was working out 
his own salvation. That made me feel 
better than his prize oration at the Academy 
this June. No; you don’t know what it 
means, Jennie, to look at a boy like that 
and think that he is yours—your own boy.” 






After Widow Armstrong had taken an 
early departure the women of the sewing 
circle laughed good naturedly—except Miss 
Pentree, who sighed softly behind the sheet 
she was measuring off. “It is lucky she 
has something to be proud of,” they said. 
“And Willie ¢s a good boy.” 

The proud mother walked home briskly, 
sniffing appreciatively at the freshly cut 
clover and the blossoming buckwheat. She 
was glad she had gone to the sewing circle. 
She felt more like going among people 
since Willie had turned out so well. But 
she was sorry she had spoken just as she 
did to Miss Pentree. Such a tone of 
gloating was scarcely christian or—or 
delicate, to an old maid. 

As she turned in toward her kitchen gate 
the widow heard a murmur of voices be- 
hind the woodshed. In her mood of ex- 
pansion she felt unusual willingness to 
indulge idle curiosity. She walked leis- 
urely into the shed and peeped through a 
crack. There in the shadow of the tall 
corn stood two whom she least expected to 
see—a boy and a girl—her noble, angel 
faced Willie, and that slim, black haired, 
red lipped, strange looking Jones girl. 
They leaned against the fence in the se- 
cluded corner, absorbed, oblivious to évery- 
thing save what was passing between them. 
The mother did not hear what they were 
saying. She did not need to hear; she had 
lived many years in this world. 

Suddenly the girl dropped her head on 
the mossy fence rail and began to sob help- 
lessly. At the sound the boy started up 
and his face took on a new look—a look 
that wiped out forever the softness of child- 
hood. The old mother fled from the look. 
“Oh, he is good—he is, he is!”’ she wailed 
in her heart as she stumbled toward the 
house. 

That same evening, before the cake 
crumbs had been swept up after the sewing 
circle, a thrill of horror and grief ran 
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through the community with the news that 
Willie Armstrong had been killed. 

“Willie Armstrong is dead! Widow 
Armstrong’s boy, Will! Horse kicked him 
on the temple at Jim Smith’s blacksmith 
shop just a little while ago!” 

Men stopped their teams that they might 
call to women in the doorways; and the 
women with loud exclamations ran back 
to give the word to mothers and sisters: 
“Oh, the poor, dear boy! Oh, his poor 
mother! Willie was such a good boy!” 

It was a terrible blow for his widowed 
mother; that was the burden of the com- 
ment. She had other boys who had dis- 
appointed and shamed her. Willie was 
her pride and her hope—her youngest and 
fairest and dearest, the prop and comfort 
of her old days. He went out in the 
strength and beauty of his youth and was 
brought back to her a senseless, lifeless 
bulk. Little wonder she covered her gray 
head with her apron and refused to look 
upon the faces of her friends. 

“The shock has turned her head,’ her 
daughter whispered tearfully. “She don’t 
say anything but just that— Willie was a 
good boy’ over and over, like as though she 
expected some one to deny it, when, lawk- 
a-massy, as I keep ielling her, there never 
was a living soul that knowed him ever said 
anything else.” 

The tragedy aroused widespread _in- 
terest and Willie Armstrong had one of the 
biggest funerals ever known in Deepwater. 
It is not to be held against the people 
who dwell in way-back districts that they 
find a certain half pleasurable excitement 
in the misery and the mystery that belongs 
to the putting away of the dead. In the 
gray monotony of a constrainedly quiet life 
even a poignant grief is not a wholly un- 
desirable break. Instead of plays and the 
opera there are funerals—and they are the 
real thing. 

On that hot afternoon the bare, white- 
washed church was filled to overflowing 
with people who were stiff and uncom- 
fortable in their best clothes, the mourners 
swathed in heavy black, the men wearing 
their hats in token of grief. All the win- 
dows were open in vain hope of a cooling 
breeze. A long bar of slanting sunlight 
fell across the coffin on its trestles in front 
of the pulpit. The bustling undertaker 
started to close the shutter. The preacher 
arrested him in sepulchral tones: “Do 





not shut out the light, let God’s sunlight 
caress for the last time that which we are 
about to consign to the gloom of the tomb.” 
A wave of feeling sighed through the 
crowded building; the air was tense and 
charged with emotion, as a sultry summer 
night, when heat lightning flashes inces- 
santly along the horizon, is charged with 
electricity. The mourners were certain 
to “take on” harrowingly and the preacher 
could not fail to give a moving discourse. 

That tall, bony, long haired preacher 
held a reputation for soul-racking funeral 
sermons. In Willie Armstrong he had an 
inspiring subject—the white life of a godly 
youth, with its lessons, its struggles, its 
failures, its triumphs and its sudden ending. 
He told the story they all knew—of the 
gentle, joyous childhood, of the student’s 
successes that led to the academy in town 
and widened the horizon of hopes and am- 
bitions; he told of the earnest effort and ex- 
emplary life that made the deceased worthy 
to be held up as a model. 

Warming to his eulogy, the preacher 
went on: “ Deeply as we mourn the prema- 
ture cutting off of a career of great promise, 
we can still rejoice that we have left to us 
the glorious inspiration of a spotless char- 
acter, a noble life. As we can best trace 
the outlines of the mountain from across 
the valley, so can we in the remoteness in- 
stantly conferred by death, find a better 
perspective for judging the lights and 
shades of the human character. While 
our young friend was with us, going to 
and fro in the common affairs of every- 
day life, we were brightened by his smile, 
cheered by his presence, but we did not 
stop to consider the inward source of the 
brightness and cheer. Now we are called 
by a loud and solemn voice to stop and 
consider. Here, in the presence of the 
lifeless body and of the sorrowing friends 
who mourn not as those who have no hope, 
I do not hesitate to bear my testimony, as 
his pastor, to the admirable character of 
Willie Armstrong. He was a good boy; 
indeed I scarcely go too far when I refer 
to him as a sainted boy.” 

As a consistent shepherd of his flock the 
preacher did not neglect to trace a whole- 
some lesson for the survivors. After the 
lesson came the part of his discourse that 
elderly women had walked miles to hear— 
the address to the mourners. 

First the brothers of the dead youth were 
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held up for public sympathy, their loss 
harrowingly described and divine aid and 
comfort besought in their behalf. Then 
the sister’s bleeding heart was brought 
forth to general view. A shiver of pity 
and gratified expectation passed through 
the congregation as the overwrought young 
woman shrieked shrilly and sunk, half 
unconscious, on the shoulder of a rela- 
tive. 

But it was to the mother the preacher 
addressed his most heart-rending apos- 
trophe; to the stricken, widowed parent 
who would call “Willie! Willie!”? when 
there“would be no fond voice to answer 
“Mother!”—to the one who in her an- 
guish at the loss of her youngest, the darling 
of her old age, the prop of her declining 
years, would cry out like David of old, 
“Oh, my son, my son! Would to God I had 
died for thee!” 

The poor old woman in rusty black, 
huddled in one corner of the seat at the 
head of the coffin, moaned unceasingly in 
a feeble, broken way under her veil. There 
was scarcely a dry eye in the house. Cer- 
tainly every female in the congregation 
was weeping except the girl who sat im- 
mediately behind the rows of mourners 
and who stared with wide, dry eyes at the 
preacher. 

Throughout the service the preacher was 
conscious of that strained, strange gaze 
that seemed to see, not him, but something 
beyond, and it made him nervous. The 
girl was not of his flock. “Somebody 
ought to look after her. Either she is 
mentally unbalanced or she is in trouble,” 
he thought, mopping his forehead as he 
sat down behind the pulpit after requesting 
the undertaker to take charge of the re- 
mains. 

One by one in a long file, the crowd 
marched up the aisle and around the open 
cofin. There were no sounds but the 
shuffling of feet, the creaking of Sunday 
boots, the stifled sobs of the mourners. 
Every one wanted a chance for a last look 
at the body—the slim, well formed young 
body, unmarred by disease or decay—the 
still white face, clear cut and beautiful like 
the ancient statue of a youthful god. 
Fathers lifted up the children one by one 
at the edge of the coffin, and mothers 
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turned the babies’ faces toward the corpse. 
Old women paused to shake lugubrious 
heads and to touch with practised fore- 
fingers the clammy forehead and the mar- 
ble hands. Some who had known the 
lad and loved him well, passed quickly 
with one pained look and swift, indrawn 
breath. And the family of the dead one 
waited on the rack and watched it all— 
every look a touch on an aching nerve, 
every whisper a twist of a knife in the 
heart. 

The undertaker stood at the end of the 
seat and waved her out, and in her turn 
the girl who had shed no tears passed up 
the aisle to the coffin. Unmoved she looked 
at the quiet face until her straining eyes 
rested on the half concealed wound that 
darkened the temple. In an instant she 
had swept away the carefully arranged 
flowers. She touched and fingered, oh, so 
tenderly, the ghastly blue mark. As the 
awful chill of the dead clay sped from her 
fingertips to her heart a piercing cry rang 
through the church. 

The mother sat rigid at the edge of the 
seat, her clutched hands dragging the heavy 
veil from her shrunken, white face, her eyes 
blazing like live coals in white ashes. Her 
jaws moved stiffly. “You lie, Letha Jones! 
He was a good boy!’ she wanted to shriek; 
but no sound came from her frozen throat. 

Those behind pushed the girl forward. 
Mechanically she passed on down the aisle 
and out of the door into the glaring sun- 
light. 

She climbed into the buggy and waited 
for her brother to drive her home. “I’ve 
got to hurry back to get the milking done. 
I don’t want to go to the graveyard,” she 
said dully in answer to the questions of 
some girls she knew. 

But late that night when the mournful 
whip-poor-wills were calling on the hills, and 
fireflies were thick over the tangled grass 
and briers of the neglected graveyard be- 
hind the church, the mother and the girl 
met beside the new-made grave. They 
drew apart with something more than the 
start of the unexpected meeting. Yet 
later when they stumbled down the road 
in the darkness, the elder woman led the 
sobbing Jones girl kindly and protectingly 
by the hand. 
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DYNAMITE: THE POWER UNTAMEABLE 


BY 


SAMUEL HOPKINS 


OME Mother Shipton of 
the present may project 
her imagination forward to 
the time when man shall 
harness to the shafts of his 
daily toil the mightiest 
giant which he has called 
into being, that genius of untrammelled 
power and resistless violence, the high ex- 
plosive. Science cannot yet foretell the day. 
Working in his peaceful laboratory, the 
chemist mixes together a few inert acids— 
nitric, sulphuric, picric—and, when the 
combination is completed, he holds in his 
hands an agent to disrupt mountains and 
scatter the cities of men. It is at his call 
for the uses of destruction, but, once loosed, 
it is its own master. Not only may he not 
recall it, but, except for the purposes of de- 
struction, he may not control or even direct 
it. Its course is the path of ravage; for 
within those quiet chemicals lurks the wrath 
of sword and fire and red ruin. 

Controlled within the lines of mechanical 
effort, the high explosive might well do the 
world’s work. In one blast alone there has 
been liberated, for the brief second of ter- 
rific activity, sixteen and one-half million 
horse-power. Consider that force applied 
to motive effort. Imagine the uses of a 
manageable and dirigible power represented 
by a pressure of more than three hundred 
tons to the square inch. But} thus far, 
science has no definite hope of directing the 
high explosive as it directs such other mighty 
giants as steam and electricity; of making it 
a constructive as well as a destructive force. 
And until some method be found, this 
agency will continue to be one of the great 
mysteries, and, for those who deal with it, 
one of the most uncertain, dangerous, and 
fascinating fields of human endeavor. 


Job where a Blunderbuss Blunders 
but Once 


There runs a proverb among those who 
handle high explosives: 
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“In this business a man never makes 
more than one mistake.’ 

If you ask for further explanation you 
will be told with a smile: 

“He doesn’t last long enough affer the 
first to make a second.” 

Nevertheless, the dynamite trade em- 
ploys each year a largely increasing number 
of men. Scattered here and there, broad- 
cast, over this country, always outside the 
limits of any settlement, are little huddles 
of frame huts surrounded by a high board 
fence. The fence sports the non-committal 
sign, “ Positively no Admittance.” If curi- 
osity leads you to disregard this and enter, 
you will find each separate structure sur- 
rounded by an earthwork rising to a height 
of five or six feet above the level of the floor- 
ing. The earthwork is there both to hem 
the force of an explosion within its own 
particular embrasure and to repel the force 
of an explosion in any other building. The 
huts are of frame because, when blown up, 
they represent less loss than if they were 
brick or stone; also in some part because 
wood is less potent as a missile than the 
more solid materials. The fence is around 
it all because chance visitors who may smoke 
pipes or cigars are not desired. Screened 
by the fence, protected by the embankments, 
and sheltered by the hut, the dynamiter 
does his work. He is the only thing with- 
in the enclosure that is insured, and the 
premiums that he pays are not designed to 
encourage a rush of business in his line. 

A Secret and Perilous Business 

Except in the simplest forms of dynamite 
—nitroglycerine soaked into sawdust, clay 
or fuller’s earth—the workman in a high 
explosives plant knows practically nothing 
of the processes which compound harmless 
chemicals into the “coiled spring of terrific 
powers.” All the safety powders are made 
by secret methods, known only to the 
officials of the company and its chemists. 
Going through a plant the visitor sees in one 
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building a workman mixing up moistened 
powders with a paddle and passing them to 
a second workman, who puts them througha 
drying machine. If he follows up the proc- 
ess he will see that same powder carried to 
another building where it is mixed in with 
another substance. Away it goes again to a 
third hut where it is turned and kneaded in 
a huge mechanical mortar-and-pestle con- 
trivance, thence to be shifted again, dried 
and screened, and put up for shipment. 
All this would seem very easy to imitate, 
particularly when the chemical constituents 
may be determined by analysis. But the 
various processes are carried out under cer- 
tain conditions of atmosphere and tempera- 
ture almost impossible to ascertain. With- 
out knowledge of these conditions, attempts 
to reproduce the process would be futile; 
they might be perilous. 


Men Blown Sky-high Leave Places 
Others Eagerly Fill 

Each workman knows only his own par- 
ticular branch. The labor is not skilled. 
Despite the hazards of the career, workmen 
are not difficult to obtain. I visited a high 
explosives plant last year just after one of 
the buildings had been blown up, killing the 
three men who were inside. On the morn- 
ing following the tragedy more than twenty 
applicants were eager for the vacant places, 
It might be supposed from this that the pay 
is high. It is not better than in other 
branches of unskilled labor. Among the 
laborers in this line that I have talked with 
there seems to be no sense of particular peril. 
The old hands, like ancient sailors, will fill 
the attentive ear with most lugubrious tales 
of disaster culled from the memories of their 
occupation; but they evince no particular 
desire to quit it. One complaint is com- 
mon, however, in the “safety-powder” 
factories, where picric acid is used, and that 
has to do with its curious effect upon the 
skin. By day the working force of an ex- 
plosives plant look like deep-tinted China- 
men; under any artificial light they become 
white again. The picric acid produces on 
the human outside a golden yellow tinge 
which is imperceptible by gas or electric 
light, but quite startling by day. 
Out on the Road with a Grip Full of 

Power 

The finished type of the dynamiter is the 

man who has had the ability to rise, and the 


luck to survive long enough to graduate 
from the plant and become an agent. In 
his best embodiment the explosives agent 
is something of a chemist, something of a 
quarryman, something of an electrician, a 
good deal of a mineralogist, and, above all, a 
man of resource and coolness. It is he who 
does the exploding. The factory gets notice 
from a railroad that a contract is open for 
the destruction of a ledge of rock which 
blocks their line of advance. Away goes the 
agent, with his gripsack full of ready-made 
destruction, to look the thing over. First he 
draws upon his mineralogic lore to deter- 
mine the nature of the rock. If it is very 
hard he uses a high grade of his explosive 
which delivers a quick, shattering blow. In 
case of soft rock the lower grade supplies a 
blast which will produce a wider effect, 
although it will not break the dislodged rock 
into such small pieces. Next, as a quarry- 
man, he considers the nature of the ledge 
and the indicated fissures or veins, and plans 
his drilling accordingly. Then he must 
attend to the drilling of the holes, the tamp- 
ing of the charge, and—here his electrical 
knowledge is called for—the arrangement 
of the batteries. After a few blasts he gives 
the railroad company his estimate, and if it 
is accepted, he may oversee the job himself. 

Often he meets his rivals on the ground. 
Then comes the tug of war. Tricks of the 
trade are many, and not all of them scrupu- 
lous. Where many agents are gathered 
together, it seems to be a point of honor with 
every man to handle his particular article 
with the utmost apparent carelessness, 
while he manifests a shrinking timidity 
toward the products of his competitors. 
This is to impress the outsider. So the 
agents will toss about a 25-pound package 
of dynamite like so much meal: kick it, 
drop it over fences or down ledges, and gen- 
erally maltreat it. If the dynamite is fresh, 
this is all right; but occasionally something 
goes wrong, and theory, together with the 
theorist, is blown to atoms in practice. 
Theoretically, a high explosive should det- 
onate only when set off by means of a ful- 
minate of mercury cap, and some of the 
safety explosives apparently live up to this. 
But anything with nitroglycerine in it is best 
treated with consideration, for “nitro” is a 
very uncertain quantity. 


Whittled a Stick of Dynamite 


I know a veteran dynamiter—for the 
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sake of concealment [’ll call him Robinson, 
his real name being Schwarz—who is plen- 
tifully bedizened with scars all over his face 
and breast, acquired in his former business 
of watchman in a wine cellar. “That was 
a dangerous line,” he is fond of declaring. 
“The bursting of bottles cut me up till I 
had to quit and look for a safe job.” So he 
went into dynamite. 

“There’s nothing really dangerous about 
high explosives,” Robinson insists; and 
then he will proceed with hair-raising anec- 
dotes, told in the most matter-of-fact man- 
ner. For instance: 

“Now there was Alvin Parr. Alvin was 
a fool. Fools haven’t got any business with 
dynamite. Alvinand me was bidding against 
each other in a job. One of his sticks hadn’t 
«one off. He picked it up and began to cuss 
it and pulled out a big knife. Now, cussing 
never set off any dynamite so far as I know, 
but digging into its inside with a knife’s 
another matter. ‘Alvin,’ says I, ‘that stick 
don’t look very new to me.’ ‘I’m going to 
cut its heart out before it’s one minute 
older,’ says he. ‘In that case,’ I says, ‘ you’ll 
excuse me if I go lie down in yonder ditch.’ 
They gave me a great laugh when I came 
back, for nothing had happened. ‘You 
can’t teach me anything, Carl,’ says Alvin. 
‘I’ve been cutting out dynamite longer’n 
you’ve been in the business, and nothing’s 
ever gone wrong yet.’ ‘No,’ I says, ‘you 
wouldn’t be here if it had.’ Not more than 
a month later Alvin got out his knife and 
began whittling a stick of dynamite, and I 
suppose he must have struck a little streak of 
the concentrated nitro. They never found 
hide nor hair of the knife. As for Alvin,” 
concluded Robinson after a pause, “I’ve 
always had my doubts about that piece of 
cloth with one button on it that they found 
up among the telegraph wires really being 
him.” 


“Blown to Atoms” often Literally True 


Often not even so much as a piece of 
cloth is found to represent the victim of a 
high-grade explosion. In the destruction of 
some dynamite cars near Binghamton, New 
York, two men entirely disappeared, and 
there are other cases of apparent total anni- 
hilation. To account for this two theories 
are advanced: One is that bodies near the 
center of an explosion are consumed by the 
terrific heat. Experiments have shown that 
if a copper cent be placed under a smali 


charge of high explosive and the explosive 
detonated, the coin will totally disappear. 
So great is the heat that the copper will not 
be fused, but instantly resolved into its 
chemial elements and passed off in gases. 
The theorist in explosives will argue that 
flesh and bone is more susceptible to heat 
than copper, and that a human body near 
the center of a great explosion will be in- 
stantaneously consumed. 

The other theory has to do with what 
experts mysteriously term the “feathered 
radius.” The mystery is not in the term 
alone, it is generally diffused through the 
space about the center of an explosion. 
Immediately following the discharge, a 
vacuum is created, which is approximately 
circular. Place a human body in a vacuum 
and, the pressure from within having no 
surrounding atmosphere to counterbalance 
it, the body will be disrupted. Therefore, 
says the dynamiter, a man, caught near the 
center of an explosion, would be blown to 
fragments by the forces within him, even 
without reckoning on the rending force of 
the explosion itself. 

Strange Tricks Performed by Explosives 

The phenomena of this supposed vacuum 
are little understood. High explosives in 
action are not suited to intimate investiga- 
tion, and those who have been in a position 
to observe closely have contributed to the 
subject nothing more informing than a few 
scattered bits of evidence, such as the second 
joint of a finger or the fragment of a shoe. 
Enough has been determined, however, to 
show that this enormous energy acts ac- 
cording to strange laws of its own; that the 
merest wisps of things—a gentle current of 
air, an area of atmosphere cooler than its 
surroundings, the light weight of a stretch 
of cloth—may exert almost incredible 
counter-influences to this giant; that the 
force may leave near-by objects of the most 
perishable nature unharmed, to rend in 
pieces the eternal rocks beyond. It is as 
freakish in action as a tornado. The line 
of greatest energy, however, seems to be 
spiral. - 

Immediately following the creation of the 
vacuum comes the rush of the air to fill it. 
It is this inrush that does the widespread 
damage to property. Windows, for in- 
stance, are not burst in by the concussion. 
They are sucked out by the surge of the air 
to supply the vacuum. Similarly the four 
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walls of a building destroyed at some dis- 
tance from the explosion usually fall for- 
ward, each in its own direction, because the 
pressure outside the walls being lessened, 
the pressure within pushes them out. A 
curious example of this atmospheric inrush 
was witnessed by a party of government 
officials conducting explosion experiments 
on Rose Island, near Washington. The 
place selected was a meadow, luxuriant 
with grass and field flowers between two 
and three feet high. A charge of gun- 
cotton was fired on an anvil. When the 
smoke cleared away the anvil had disap- 
peared. It had been buried under a mow 
of verdure, so deep that only after dili- 
gent burrowing was it brought to light. 
What had happened was this: the air, 
sweeping in toward the central area, had cut 
the grass like a huge scythe, and heaped it 
over the spot of the explosion. 

To his cost, the manufacturing dyna- 
miter knows how widespread the effects of 
this suction are—since all of them react on 
his pocket. 

“Tf the destruction of the plant were the 
only cost of an accident,” says one of the 
suffering manufacturers, “ we'd get off light. 
It’s the outside damages that hurt. On the 
morning after a factory blow-up, the honest 
farmer for miles around hitches up his nag 
and drives in with his little bill for broken 
windows and fallen plaster. Every pane of 
glass that he has lost from any cause what- 
ever since we settled for the last explosion, 
he puts uptous. Ditto.with ceilings. If his 
wife happens to have had hard luck with her 
crockery that season she comes along with 
her little list. Do we pay? Certainly we 
pay. It’s cheaper than law. I know one 
case where a dynamite plant moved out of 
a county because a greenhouse firm moved 
in.” 


Facts about the Area of a Shock 


It is safe to say that the destructive influ- 
ence of an explosion is more limited than the 
agricultural imagination; but the shock is 
often felt over a wide area. When the 
amount of energy exerted is considered— 
in one case of single blast, reaching the in- 
conceivable figure of 164-million horse- 
power—it would seem as if limit could 
hardly be set to the vibrations generated. 
Near Chihuahua, Mexico, several hundred 
cases of stored dynamite exploded, blowing 
off the top of a mountain and exterminat- 
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ing a village of 87 people. At the same time 
a supposed earthquake shock was reported 
from a village 45 miles distant. Five tons 
of dynamite on a railroad car at Vestal, New 
York, caused a shock which rattled win- 
dows in Binghamton, ten miles away, and 
threw from their beds farmers peacefully 
sleeping five miles distant. Lightning 
struck a dynamite storehouse at Akron, 
New York, and the detonation of the two 
tons of explosive stored there frightened 
villages nearly 20 miles away, which knew 
of the thunder-storm only by seeing the 
heat lightning. 

To the extent of the actual vacuum, or 
“feathered radius,” there is apparently a 
pretty definite limit. Roughly speaking, 
the detonation of 50 pounds of a high-class 
explosive will create an area of low pressure 
150 feet in diameter. These figures are 
derived from an actual circumstance. Four 
workmen were involved in an explosion of 
that caliber. One of them who stood over 
the dynamite disappeared entirely. The 
second was represented by a very few frag- 
ments. Possibly 50 feet away the third 
man was walking toward a high fence. His 
naked body was found 100 feet beyond the 
fence. Here is the testimony of the fourth 
man: 

“T was not more than 25 yards from the 
boxes when the flash came. Something 
pressed on my chest heavily. It was hard to 
breathe. Then I felt something shoving me 
toward the center of the explosion [this was 
the inrushing current} though I wanted to 
run the other way. I stumbled forward and 
fell. I got up and ran away unhurt.” 

Evidently this man stood on the edge of 
the “feathered radius.” The third work- 
man, who was blown over the fence,” was 
between him and the dynamite—within the 
deadly area. At the time of this explosion 
an accountantwas working at a window look- 
ing out onthescene. He does not remember 
leaving the building or climbing the fence; 
but he “came to” a hundred yards distant 
in a plowed field, still running at high 
speed, and believing himself to have been 
struck with a club. The concussion had 
paralyzed his mental faculties, but left 
his physical ability unimpaired. 


When in Peril of Gunpowder 
to a Tree 


Take 


Toward his colleague who deals in low 
explosives, such as the various forms of 
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gunpowder, your thoroughbred dynamiter 
bears a good-natured contempt. “Don’t 
offer him a smoke; he’s a_black-powder 
man,” says the high explosives agent. “It 
makes him nervous to speak of fire. Try it 
and see him take to the trees.” 

This last is a technical joke, requiring 
explanation. In the largest gunpowder 
plants, trees are grown abundantly on the 
grounds for refuge in case of accident, on 
the theory that the greatest force of the ex- 
plosion is lateral. 

“High and low explosives,” says my ex- 
pert friend Robinson, “are supposed to 
work on opposite principles. The high 
explosives do most of their damage upward; 
the low ones along the ground. So, if you 
get mixed in a gunpowder blow-up, you 
soar for a leafy branch; but if it’s dynamite, 
you dig a hole in the ground and crawl into 
it. That’s on the scientific hypothesis. But 
my notion is that if you get time to think at 
all after the crash, you don’t need to play 
bird or earthworm. It’s all over, and 
you're safe.” 

Scientifically, the difference between the 
high and low explosives is wide and distinct. 
The action of a high explosive—technically 
known as detonation—is practically instan- 
taneous; that of a low explosive is compara- 
tively slow. If a train of dynamite three 
and a half miles long were laid and the 
necessary shock applied at one end, the en- 
tire mass would be decomposed into its 
gases in one second. It would take about 
half an hour for an equally long train of gun- 
powder to be consumed. 

In its perfect state dynamite will not 
respond to any shock except that of certain 
sensitive chemicals, of which only one is in 
common use, fulminate of mercury. There 
is something ludicrous in the timprous re- 
spect which the hardened dynamiter pays 
to his little “caps.” The fulminate of mer- 
cury cap is smaller than a 22-caliber car- 
tridge, yet men who will kick 25-pound 
sacks of dynamite around like so mueh 
meal handle one of these tiny things with 
the tenderest of finger-tips. And with 
reason, for a little heat or a slight shock is 
enough for the mercury fulminate, and 
an explosion-pressure of 320 tons to the 
square inch is not to be lightly regarded. 
A careless handler drops a cap near his foot 
—and goes through life thereafter on a 
wooden leg. An ignorant Italian, biting his 
cap upon the fuse for a blast, sets his teeth 
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a little too close to the chemical—and sways 
for a moment, headless, before he goes 
down. Some blundering employee stumbles 
upon a box of the tiny infernal machines 
and perhaps several lives are sacrificed. 
Yet, dangerous as it is, fulminate of mer- 
cury is necessary to th: certain detonation 
of the high explosives. The cap is inverted 
in the charge of explosive and fired by fuse, 
or by wire attached to an electric battery. 
There are other chemicals that will do the 
work; but they are even more sensitive, such 
as some of the diazo-benzine compounds 
which a slight current of warm air will ex- 
plode; or nitrogen-chloride, which wil] det- 
onate from the footfall of a fly; or iodide 
of nitrogen, which will respond tumultuously 
to any one of three or four low notes of a 
violoncello, played at a distance of several 
yards—and to no other notes in the range of 
the instrument. Compared with such irri- 
table compounds, mercury fulminate is a 
model of stability; so in all blasting oper- 
ations, the little cap is the recognized 
agent 


Dangers that Lurk in the Thawing 
of Dynamite 


While explosions of great magnitude are 
generally confined to manufacturing plants 
and storehouses, the majority of accidents 
take place “outside the trade.” About 
eighty per cent. of deaths, from this cause, 
occur between January and April. Not 
from any vernal flush of energy on the part 
of the chemicals, however. Rather, it is 
the deterioration of age, for dynamite is 
manufactured in large quantities in the fall, 
and stored over winter. Usually it freezes. 
In freezing, the nitroglycerine, which is the 
active principle of all the dynamites, gathers 
in lumps or in streaks. Frozen dynamite is 
as impotent as so much putty. When the 
spring work begins the material must be 
thawed; but in the process the liquid nitro- 
glycerine is not absorbed again throughout 
the mass, but remains concentrated in cer- 
tain spots, and is extremely sensitive. Rail- 
road workers do their thawing by an open 
fire or in the oven of the bunk house 
“shack”; and every now and then there is 
a disaster that wipes out a whole gang. Or 
a laborer will put a cartridge inside 
his shirt to be melted by the warmth of his 
body. Perhaps he forgets that it is there, 


and when he returns from work it strikes 
against a chair or falls to the floor as he 








































pulls off his shirt, and he pays for his care- 
lessness with his life. 

“There ought to be a law against the use 
of wintered dynamite,” says the veteran 
Robinson. “But there never will be while 
human life is as cheap as now.” 

Often it happens that a charge of frozen 
dynamite is only half thawed. When the 
blast is fired, that half explodes and the rest 
remains scattered about to be a peril when 
warm weather comes. Sometimes a charge 
fails entirely to explode for some unex- 
plained reason. The boss doesn’t waste 
time in digging the charge out. But later, 
this charge may come to life, and some un- 
fortunate driller, striking the “ missed hole,” 
be killed. One such accident marks an 
epoch in modern surgery. An Irish laborer 
in a Massachusetts quarry jammed _ his 
crowbar into a drill-hole, at the bottom of 
which lurked a charge of energetic dyna- 
mite. Blown as from a cannon-bore, the 
upper end of the bar struck the man near 
the eye and passed through his head, stand- 
ing out a foot beyond the back of his skull. 
“ As good as dead,”’ said the doctor, who re- 
moved the crowbar. But the man recov- 
ered to be a marvel tothe medical profession, 
and surgery thenceforth broadened its views 
of what might be dared and done in the 
little-explored interior of the brain. 

Explosive Water and Live Stock 

A curious accident was reported last year 
from a Western railroad construction camp. 
While the camp cook was away from the 
shanty the men borrowed the kitchen stove 
and some water and thawed out several 
dynamite cartridges in a large pan. The 
cartridges they took away with them, but 
they carelessly left the pan full of water. 
That evening when work was over a canine 
camp-follower, whom the cook particularly 
disliked, sneaked up, seeking what he might 
pilfer, while a group of the men lounged 
near by waiting with interest to see what 
would happen. Out came the cook, saw the 
dog, grabbed the pan of water and let fly. 
The action proved rich in results. The 
water exploded, the dog was blown to bits, 
and three of the interested group who were 
waiting to see what would happen resumed 
their interest some hours later when they 
came to in the hospital. A residue of nitro- 
glycerine had remained in the water. 

A mention of strange explosion accidents 
suggests inevitably the stock dynamite 
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story which appears in the papers with a 
regularity equalled only by its surprising 
geographical distribution. I have seen a 
scrapbook with clippings from a dozen dif- 
ferent localties, each placing the occurrence 
in a neighboring county. Here it is, boiled 
down to the bone: 

“John Smith, while blasting stumps 
yesterday, laid a stick cf dynamite in a 
bunch of hay, and his horse ate it with the 
hay. When Smith, on his way home, hit the 
horse, the animal exploded, blowing horse 
and man to pieces.” 

This is the Pennsylvania version. In Illi- 
nois it was a cow, which blew up when 
milked. In Mississippi it was a mule. In 
New Jersey, Colorado and California, it was 
a horse. In Florida, Kansas and Montana, 
it was a calf. In Iowa and Missouri it was 
a dog which carried the explosive, with tail 
wagging, to drop it at the master’s feet. 
In Kansas again, it was a hen which pecked 
the dynamite into resentment. The Iowa 
and Missouri dogs and the Kansas hen are 
possibly as true as a good many other won- 
derful stories from that locality; but there’s 
a fatal flaw about the dynamite-eating 
animals. This is that nitroglycerine is a 
deadly poison, and would kill horse or cow 
before there was time for the owner to kick 
him. Noris the poisonous quality of nitro- 
glycerine confined to its internal use. In 
explosion it gives off fumes that are always 
noxious and sometimes deadly. Every 
dynamiter knows the pangs of the “ nitro 
headache,” a blinding agony that seems to 
involve every nerve from the eyes upward. 
It is caused by inhaling the fumes after a 
blast. Many men, otherwise well equipped 
for handling high explosives, have given up 
the trade because of their unconquerdble 
susceptibility to this malady. In mining 
operations the production of the gases is one 
of the chief drawbacks to the use of high ex- 
plosives; as even the “safeties” in which 
there is no nitroglycerine, produce, in a 
greater or less degree, deadly fumes. There 
are cases of accidental explosions under- 
ground where miners escaped instant de- 
struction only to meet a slower and more 
terrible death from the after effects. The 
two improvements in blasting operations 

most needed are a high-grade explosive 
which gives off no noxious fumes, and a sub- 
stitute for the fulminate of mercury cap 
which shall be as insensitive to percussion 
as ordinary gunpowder. 
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Nerve-Trying Tests of a ‘‘ Safety” 
Powder 


The other great desideratum, an insensi- 
tive powder for general blasting, has appar- 
ently been found in several of the “safety 
powders.” One of these, jovite, has been 
publicly exhibited in New York City, in a 
series of tests somewhat startling to the 
crowd of several hundred laymen who ner- 
vously watched the experiments from a dis- 
tance of 80 yards. First a bonfire was 
made of some 600 pounds of the explosive 
in boxes. It burned brightly and rather 
swiftly. Then a box of the powder was 
interspersed with nails and bits of metal, 
placed on an anvil and subjected to the im- 
pact of a 200-pound weight, falling from a 
height of 30 feet. The friction set the jovite 
on fire, but did not explode it. Finally a tin 
boiler was filled with the explosive and a 
marksman fired bullets into it until it ignited 


_ and burned up. After the tests, the man in 


charge, being asked if he felt no dubiety 
about the performance, replied that his 
only misgiving was that, by some mis- 
chance, a fulminate of mercury cap might 
have got into one of the boxes. 

“In that case,” he remarked simply, 
“ we'd have all been wiped out.” 

In this instance the severest test for 
stability was not shown because it is lack- 
ing in spectacular qualities. An expert 
would have subjected the powder to the 
“broomstick” ordeal. This consists in 
scattering a few grains of the explosive 
under experiment on a wooden floor and 
striking it a glancing blow with a broom- 
stick. Any high explosive that does not 
respond to this is ranked as a “safety.” 
Jovite has also been subjected to very high 
temperatures, and to the most, powerful 
spark of electricity obtainable from a static 
machine. 

Like most veterans, the seasoned dyna- 
miter is a conservative. Dynamite is good 
enough for him, he declares; he’s never had 
any accidents (for reasons previously ex- 
plained) and he’ll stick to the old way. And 
it is probable that the nitroglycerine com- 
pounds will continue to do the bulk of work 
in quarrying and railroad building, because, 
being plastic, they are easy to manipulate. 
But in centers of population where general 
loss of life is likely to follow an accident, 
and large damages to follow the loss of life, 
the cautious contractor is turning to the 


“safeties.” Already these are displacing 
the dynamites in tunnel work in New York 
and Philadelphia. 


Work of a Government Dynamiter 


The most skillful handler of explosives 
in this country is Dr. Charles E. Munroe 
of Washington, who has for many years 
been the government’s expert. He has de- 
vised the method of testing ironwork by dy- 
namite, the explosion unerringly detecting 
the fraudulent building-up of armor by sepa- 
rating the core from the outer layers, and he 
has also made a collection of explosive en- 
gravings which are as beautiful as they are 
wonderful. Perhaps the most perfect of 
them is that of a young maple leaf. This 
was laid upon a bar of iron, and a cylinder 
of gun-cotton placed over it and fired. 
There appeared in the iron, at thespot where 
the gun-cotton stood, a circular depression 
4 of an inch in depth, a trifle larger than the 
circumference of the explosive. In the cen- 
ter of this the leaf was reproduced, perfect 
in every detail even to the finest fiber. A 
feat of magic and a work of art not to be sur- 
passed in all the wonder-world of science! 
Even more intricate is a lace design in Dr. 
Munroe’s collection. To produce this a bit 
of delicate Oriental lace was sacrificed. 
The explosive transferred its dainty tracer- 
ies entire to the metal. Coins are also re- 
corded with remarkable fidelity, the entire 
design of one side being faithfully repro- 
duced. But—and herein is the astonishing 
feature—the coin, the leaf-fiber, and the 
lace are not imprinted, as they would be if a 
sudden weight were driven down upon 
them; they are reproduced in the iron with 
every detail of impression and relief just as it 
was in the original. Thus the fiber of the 
leaf stands forth on the metal; the filaments 
of the lace project; the lettering on the coin 
juts out from the engraving. Take the 
“tails” side of a copper cent, for a subject. 
The piece is placed on the metal, “heads” 
up, and the gun-cotton exploded upon it. 
The wreath, the coat of arms and the letters 
“one cent,” all appear in bas relief, just as 
on the coin, except, of course, that they are 
reversed in order. To put it in its simplest 
form, the engraving is precisely the same as 
the image of the cent reflected in a mirror. 
Incidentally the coin is entirely consumed 
and passed away in gases by the great heat 
generated. A beautiful variation of this 
experiment is to detonate the explosive inside 
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a tin can containing water and placed upon 
a body of iron. The iron shows, in minia- 
ture, the succession of waves as produced 
by the eruption of a submarine mine, every 
tiny ripple having been caught as it rolls to 
the shore, and fixed in the imperishable met- 
al, from which it rises, crested and perfect. 
Phenomena of Force 

In his experiments at safe-breaking, for 
the Treasury Department, Dr. Munroe has 
shown that high explosives act most vio- 
lently along lines of vacancy. A cylinder of 
gun-cotton detonated upon a large mass of 
iron will produce a shallow and uniform 
depression. Take a similar cylinder and 
bore a hole throughthe center. Now explode 
this above the iron, and opposite the per- 
foration a deep hole of substantially equal 
diameter will be found in the metal. In his 
experiments upon safes for the Treasury 
Department Dr. Munroe attacked a safe 
of 28 inches cube, with walls made of steel 
and iron plates, reénforced on each edge, 
using several sticks of dynamite. The result 
was nil. Taking an equal number of sticks, 
he fastened them around a tin can, set the 
can on the safe, mouth downwards, and 
fired the charge. A 3-inch hole was blown 
clean through to the interior. The expert 
explained this on the ground that the force 
of the explosive was exerted through the 
hollow space, as through the bore of a gun. 

Dr. Munroe advocates strongly a national 
law regulating the use of high explosives. 
At present there is nothing of the sort and 
the mortality from this cause greatly ex- 
ceeds that in England, where there is a gen- 
eral and rather liberal ordinance. Some 


states restrict the storage of dynamite, many 
cities have impracticable laws which are 
boldly dirsegarded ; and there is a universal 
understanding that manufacturing plants 
and storehouses shall be outside of city 
limits, a restriction which manufacturers 
readily agree to on account of damage suits 
in case of accident. So far as I can discover, 
there is no restriction on the sale of dyna- 
mite. A man cannot get enough poison to 
commit suicide without identifying himself 
and answering queries regarding his inten- 
tions, but he can buy dynamite sufficient to 
wipe out a whole community—and no ques- 
tions asked. Since dynamite has become a 
ready agent for blackmailing railroads, the 
companies have become interested in put- 
ting a stop to its sale, in general, and this 
may result in useful laws. As regards 
transportation and handling, each railroad 
makes its own rules, which differ widely. 

The expert dynamiter is finding employ- 
ment for his activities in a steadily widening 
field. Besides the use—thus far decidedly 
ineffective—of high explosives in war, they 
are employed in pile-driving, digging post- 
holes, butchering cattle, blowing up build- 
ings to check the progress of a conflagra- 
tion; driving water from quicksands in 
foundation-building operations; loosening 
the soil for farming; in killing fish (against 
the game laws in this country); averting 
hailstorms; producing showers; sinking 
ocean derelicts; killing the vine-destroying 
phylloxera in vineyards; testing metals; 
breaking ice-gorges and lumber-jams; and 
in salving grounded ships by blowing the 
sand away from under them, allowing them 
to slip off into deep water. 
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T was Commencement after- 
noon in Harvard Yard. 
} From Grays to Holworthy 
and from Hollis to Thayer, 
graduates —‘“‘old grads,” 
z young grads, middle-aged 
grads, graduates rich, graduates poor, 
graduates famous, graduates obscure, grad- 
uates diverse and differing in every charac- 
teristic save that one which, alike after five 
and after fifty years, still brought them back 
and bound them together—Harvard’s grad- 
uates held the old Yard. To Triennials, 
Sexennials and Decennials, to Vigesimals 
and Quadrigesimals, toall sorts and manners 
of reunions and to no especial sreunions at 
all, the busy and idle, the far and near, all 
had come back to that spot for their holi- 
day. Even the German bandmaster felt the 
thrill and exuberance of their spirit. “Hail, 
hail! Harvard’s here—Harvard’s here!” he 
struck up without prompting. And as the 
full acquiescence of the chorus died away, 
from the ancient buildings all about shone 
out brighter the numeral standards of the 
classes: “’99 Reunion” and ‘“’g2 This 
Way!” “The Class of ’85,” “’73 Here” 
and “Here ’67” and so on down to the last 
but dearest of all, plain “’51” showing in 
large figures on dark cardboard. So the 
seniors and all the rest, but especially the 
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seniors, whose own fresh numerals would 
stand so soon upon one of those same build- 
ings, cheered the old classes again and 
again. Then the old classes cheered back, 
cheering the seniors first and then each 
other, again and again, because they were 
old grads back at the college and their 
privilege and impulse were one. 

Up in Hollis 16, which looked down over 
the best of the old Yard, young Stafford and 
Burton had kept one of the graduates—the 
oldest. With a score of others who had 
lived between its walls in the later years, his 
old room had mustered him back to it; and 
the juniors, then in possession, had kept 
him there in his old place. 

It was not just that there were no class- 
mates to claim him away or because to him 
alone no numerals beckoned from across 
the yard. It was not the pride and distinc- 
tion that to their room—and manifestly, 
therefore, to them—belonged the very old- 
est “grad,” the only one whose class low- 
ered the half-century mark, who was gradu- 
ated and gone even before Prexy was a 
freshman. It was something quite apart 
from his age—and beyond that they did not 
try to analyze it—something quite separate 
which made the young juniors claim him 
and hold him with them through the after- 
noon in joint possession of the old room to 
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which he had come back after more than 
fifty years. They had drawn very close to 
him on either side as they sat in the window 
and looked down into the sun-flecked yard 
below. It was part of that instinctive 
understanding that, when the first small talk 
was said, no one spoke for some time. And 
then it was Burton, who had not been look 
ing down overattentively at the crowds 
below. 

“You—you didn’t find the name you 
were looking for this afternoon?” he ven 
tured at length. 

“No,” the old alumnus answered ab- 
sently. “No; I didn’t.” He turned 
quickly to the boy. ‘‘ How did you know I 
was thinking about that?” he demanded. 
“Do they teach you now 3 

““Mindreading ?” laughed Burton. “No; 
not yet. We don’t need quite that, you see, 
to be able to make out a vet—a Confed 
erate veteran, I should say—especially 
when we can get him in the transept of 
Memorial with all our flags and lists and 
war things around him. Of course I didn’t 
know you then, but I was watching you go 
over those names. You didn’t seem to find 
the one you were looking for and went at 
them again. And then just now as I was 
watching you— 

The old man sat back smiling. ‘All 
right. I see,” he acknowledged. ‘And I 
was thinking about that just then,” he ad 
mitted. He pushed the white hair away 
from his forehead and leaned further back a 
little confusedly. ‘I’m old, you see,” he 
apologized, ‘‘and always thinking about 
that sort of thing when I shouldn’t. But I 
won’t here!” He straightened quickly and 
smiled again as though, with that con 
scious effort, he could shake off the memory. 
He felt their touch on either side. 

“Well?” he challenged briskly. “‘ Well?” 
“Why shouldn’t you think about it 
here,” the juniors demanded adroitly, “and 

with us?” 

“He was your classmate—the one you 
were looking for?” Burton urged on sug 
gestively as they put him triumphantly back 
between them. 

““No,” the old graduate corrected slowly. 

“Oh. But you knew him here?” 

“No,” the old alumnus said again. ‘I 
didn’t know him here. I only—I only ——” 
he stammered. He leaned far forward away 
from them but at once settled back again 
with his decision made. ‘I shot him,” he 
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said. He felt the hands which had gripped 
his arms relax and then tighten impulsively. 

““Oh—in battle,” they comprehended 
aloud. 

“No.” The old graduate shook himself 
gently away from the judgment of their 
fingers touching his arm. ‘“ Not in battle,’ 
he said, 

Something obliterated the yard, the 
colors and streamers, the great elms and the 


sunlight. 

“You—you mean——?” Burton stam 
mered. 

The old graduate inclined his head 


slightly in recognition and settled more 
comfortably. For him, too, the yard and all 
was obliterated. 

“You reckoned rightly a moment ago 
that I was a Confederate,” he began indi 
rectly. ‘I’m from near Baton Rouge. 
There were mighty few others from there 
abouts in Harvard when I came up in ’45 
and, of course, when I went back for the 
last time in ’49, Harvard men were cor- 
respondingly scarce down there. It 
twelve years before—before they came. 
They marched out of the yard, you remem- 
ber, when Lincoln first called for volun- 
teers; graduates, seniors, juniors, sopho- 
mores, even freshmen came. And we from 
the South marched up to meet them. 

“It was in April, ’62,” the old graduate 
went on after a pause. “I had a company 
then under Albert Sidney Johnston at Pitts- 
burg Landing—Shiloh you call it, I believe. 
It was the first big battle for me. The first 
day, April sixth, was ours. It was a sur- 
prise. We went at them at sun-up and 
struck them in their camp. Some of their 
companies—a good many—were entirely 
untried and green; some more were wash- 
ing and cooking, their accoutrements lying 
around in confusion and most of their guns 
unloaded. We drove them back to the river 
bank in the first rush, where their officers 
managed to form them and stand us off. 
There were other places, however, where 
the Yankees didn’t need a river behind them 
to make them face about; their officers were 
enough. One of those places was opposite 
me. 

“ At the extreme right, where I was sta- 
tioned, it was company to company. I had 


was 


sixty, and though the company opposite 
didn’t have more than forty and only one 
young officer left, they squatted right where 
they were in the grass and held us back. 
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The young fellow bossing them kept walk- 
ing up and down behind his line and, some- 
how, no matter how hot we gave it to them, 
none of his men seemed to care to back 
across that path. Then another Louisiana 
company came up; one of their sharp- 
shooters got him—the officer; his Yankees 
broke and we moved away at once to sup- 
port our center. I mean my men did. I had 
a minie ball in my hip and a little piece of 
shell had taken part of the calf of my other 
leg. The wounds hurt, of course, and the 
loss of blood made me pretty weak; but as it 
was night then, I knew they’d be out 
searching for us before long. 

“T’d been halfway between the lines on 
the charge just after the Yankees broke and, 
as there weren’t many lying near me, the 
first hospital patrols missed me. I’d about 
given them up till morning—it must have 
been midnight then—when I heard a move- 
ment in front of me. It was right quiet 
there, so, though the voice was weak, it was 
distinct. ‘Hello, it said. ‘If you're 
alive and care to spare something to drink, 
throw your can this way, will you? I’ve 
got about as far as I can.’ 

“Now at night, when the wounded are 
on the field, it matters about as much which 
side you’re on as whether you’re Presby- 
terian or Baptist; so, without asking, I 
called back, ‘Catch,’ and heard the other 
fellow scramble after my canteen. 

“«Say,’ he wound up his thanks, ‘who- 
ever you are you're all right. Reb. or 
Union ?’ 

“* Confederate,’ I called back. 

“*Call it your own way,’ he laughed. 
‘I’m Union. I'll see if I can come a little 
closer if you won’t talk politics. It’s mainly 
one arm and one leg out of commission for 
me; but, fortunately, as they’re both on the 
same side, maybe I can make it by sticking 
to the good half.’ 

“There was just a little hazy light over 
the field and I could make out that the blue- 
coat was good looking—at least in outline. 
He managed to crawl on his ‘ good side’ till 
he got about twenty feet away and then he 
had to give it up. We could talk pretty 
comfortably at that distance, however; so, 
as neither of us seemed mortally hurt, we 
managed to cheer each other up a bit. 

“*Confed.,’ he said before long, ‘every 
now and then there’s a familiar sort of 
adulteration in that Southern tone of yours. 
Most of the time you ‘reckon,’ but you’ve 


guessed at least twice in the hour. Sor 
guess,’ he laughed, ‘that you’ve been north 
of Louisiana more than once.’ 

“*Guessed or reckoned right,’ I said. 
‘I went to college North.’ 

“* Where?’ he asked. 

“* Harvard,’ I told him. 

“T could see him making some sort of an 
effort with his body; but it was no use. 
‘Shake,’ he called presently. ‘That is, just 
imagine you’re shaking hands with me. I 
can’t get any nearer; but I’m from Harvard, 
too. Willoughby’s my name. Would be 
through next year. ’63 was my class. I 
knew something was bringing me here in 
the right direction.’ 

“T remember I moved my hand toward 
him the way he was doing to me. It scems 
funny now, but it was serious enough and 
somehow helped a lot just then. ‘I’m 
Billings of ’49,’ I said. 

“We both got talking fast then—steadier 
and faster than was good for us; but, as 
Willoughby said, it was worth losing a 
little more blood for. Think of it! After 
twelve years, a Harvard man and in that 
position. It opened us both right out, 
somehow; and somehow, to me at least, it 
seemed we got closer together in those hours 
out there on that dark battlefield than we 
could have gotten in as many years any- 
where else. I learned among other things 
that he had enlisted as a private and was 
then second lieutenant. He said it was be- 
cause he stood in well with one of his com- 
manders; but as he had been in two or 
three other fights before Shiloh, I knew well 
enough how he had earned his promotion. 
He was the fellow that had been holding 
me back, with his forty against my sixty 
men, all day. 

“As we lay talking there, in spite of our 
hurts, it seemed a very short time till three 
o’clock—Willoughby had a watch. But 
then I heard a man walking our way. 
Hoping it might be a hospital patrol I 
called out to him and in a moment the fel- 
low—he was dressed in blue—bent over me. 

“Shut up,’ he said, sort of half frightened. 
‘Who are you ?’ 

‘“A little more light came from between 
the clouds then, and before I could answer 
he went on. ‘Oh, it’s you, Billings,’ he 
said. ‘Why can’t you keep quiet? John- 
ston’s been shot and Beauregard has sent 
me to find out just what is left of the Yanks 
and what they’re going to do. Sorry I can’t 
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send you in; but you’ll appreciate my posi- 
tion just now. But I’ll see what I can do 
for you in an hour—if they don’t catch and 
hang me meanwhile,’ he added grimly. 

“We were at the extreme right, you 
remember; and as that was where the Fed- 
eral position came nearest to ours, he moved 
quickly away without giving me a chance to 
say anything. He seemed not to have 
noticed the Union officer, Willoughby, who 
likewise hadn’t said anything. But, ‘ Bil- 
lings,’ Willoughby said to me after a mo- 
ment, ‘I think I ought to tell you some- 
thing. Just now you and I were just two 
Harvard men together; and if we weren’t, 
anyway, there’d be no call for just you and 
me to fight this war between us here in the 
dark. But—but—lI’m sorry, Billings,’ he 
went on more slowly, ‘but when that spy 
of yours comes back, I’m a Unionist and 
you’re a Confederate and he’s a Confed- 
erate spy. Do you understand ?’ 

““Understand what ?’ I said. 

““*Why,’ he said, ‘I mean I can’t let that 
spy of yours get back to your lines—if I can 
help it. He might find out something by 
which your army could wipe us out, espe- 
cially if Buell’s army hasn’t crossed the river 
yet or Lew Wallace comes up. Of course I 
don’t know what’s happened with us; but I 
can’t risk anything on account of that. I’ve 
one good hand yet and my revolver. So 
when he comes back I’m going to warn him 
and you—I can’t murder even a spy—and 
then I’m going to shoot. Do you under- 
stand, Billings ?’ he said. 

“T don’t remember what I said at first 
but it wasn’t long, I remember, before I lost 
my temper. I remember, anyway, that I 
made it clear that, even if our man was a 
spy, I couldn’t see him shot and that if he 
was going to be so nasty and particular 
about his duty, I should have to be, too. I 
believe I tried to make him agree to ‘pair 
off’ as they do in Congress and Parliament 
by not taking sides about the matter if I 
wouldn’t. But he said that that wouldn’t 
keep the spy from getting back to Beaure- 
gard and at the end of the hour we were 
just where we started—except that I was 
angrier every minute and he was cooler. 
Yet, no matter how angry I got, I couldn’t 
help but admire the nerve of the man with 
only one good hand and wounded in other 
places so he couldn’t move, yet warning me 
he was going to fight us both if he had to. 

“We had said about all there was to be 


said and had waited about ten minutes 
more in an awfully still, strained silence, 
when Willoughby seemed to make out our 
man coming from the Union lines. 

“*Billings,’ he called loudly, ‘and you 
spy there, I give you fair warning! I’m 
going to shoot!’ 

“He waited a minute and I thought that, 
at the last, he wasn’t going to do it, when 
his revolver rang out. The bullet went so 
close that at first I forgot that he wasn’t 
shooting at me but over my head at the 
other man. He ignored me entirely even 
when I covered him with my gun and told 
him to throw down his pistol. He must 
have known from the way I spoke and from 
what I had said before that I meant to back 
that up; but he only laughed queerly and 
prepared to shoot again. I couldn’t—I 
couldn’t let him do it, for, in spite of the 
warning, the other man didn’t seem to real- 
ize what was happening; and he was so 
near that it would have been murder if I 
had let Willoughby fire again. But, boys,” 
the old graduate strained forward tensely, 
“T reckon—I reckon it was murder, any- 
how, but I know—I have tried to be sure 
that I only shot to knock the gun from his 
hands.” 

From below, as the drawn muscles of the 
old Harvard man relaxed and he sank 
gratefully back into the deep cushions of 
the big chair, from the wide expanse be- 
neath the window came the light rustle, the 
merry hum and laugh of the moving crowds. 
Half an hour before it had been the living, 
present thing; but now, as the two boys on 
either side of the old man gazed down, it 
was all strange, foreign and incongruous. 

“And—and that is all?” they said. 

“Ves—all, except that the third man was 
not the spy. He was a Union ambulance 
doctor and went to Willoughby first. But 
Willoughby made him come to me. He 
said he was done for and that I They 
carried me away,” the old graduate substi- 
tuted desperately. ‘I never saw him again 
or even knew where he was buried.” 

He sat quite still then and the two juniors 
beside him. Then Burton arose, and, stand- 
ing at the window, looked down. It was 
almost five o’clock and the crowd, aug- 
mented by the graduates who had been for- 
tunate enough toattend the Commencement 
dinner in Memorial Hall, was passing from 
building to building. The band started the 
first notes of “Fair Harvard.” From the 
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oldest white-haired grandfather to the young- 

est little brother in the great quadrangle, 

they rose to their feet and removed their 

hats. 

“Fair Harvard, thy sons to thy jubilee 
throng, 

And with blessings surrender thee o’er —— 

They sang all the verses, and after it was 
finished, while they still stood together, 
somebody suggested another last cheer for 
the oldest class. Over on Holworthy hung 
the “‘’51”; and, seeing that first, the crowd 
cheered it again and then again. 

When the song had begun the old gradu- 
ate and young Stafford had joined Burton 
standing at the window of Hollis 16; but 
now Burton suddenly left them. He 
worked at his desk for a moment and 
quickly returned with a big cardboard with 
black numerals hastily cut and pasted upon 
it. Opening the window, he waved it to 
and fro before he fastened it. 

“Forty-nine!” some one in the yard 
called. “Look at Hollis,” he cried. 
“Forty-nine! By George, they have a man 
of 49 up there!” And the great crowd took 
up the cry, following the leader as he swung 
his stick: 

“Harvard! Harvard! Harvard! Rah, 
rah, rah! Rah, rah, rah! Rah, rah, rah! 
Forty-nine! Forty-nine! FORTY-NINE!” 

On the far edge of the crowd was a 
commotion, and a 7M 
tall man with one 
arm was pushing his 
way forward. He 
was still quite a dis- 
tance from the win- 
dow where showed 
the ’49 sign, but he 
stopped and looked 
up. “Hello!” he 
called. “Oh hello! 
Wait a minute. Have 
you a man of the 
class of ’49 up there? 
Who is he?” 

Billings leaned far 
out the window, but 
Burton answered for 
him. ‘‘ Yes; we have 
one,” he called 
proudly. “We have 
a man of ’49 up here. 
It’s Billings—Bil- 
lings of 49. Are you 
of his class?” 
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They stared down at the man in the yard, 
but he seemed paralyzed and unable to 
move. Finally, however, with an effort he 
raised his voice, and his tone, though hoarse 
and indistinct, yet came full of happiness 
and joy. 

“My God! Billings?” he cried. “ Bil 
lings, you say? No, no! I’m not of his 
class. I’m not ’49. But tell him I’m Wil- 
loughby,” he called. “I’m Willoughby 
of "os!" 

He hastened then as fast as he could 
across the yard, but the old alumnus in the 
window leaned so far out that the two young 
men beside him took hold and pulled him 
back; but those in the crowd, even those 
who were standing upon the white steps of 
University Hall on the other side, could 
hear the voice distinctly—yet it was not 
loud, but deep and penetrating and full of 
feeling. 

“Come up! Come up here. Oh, come up! 
You-all down there, why don’t you let him 
through? Oh, send him up to me! He’s 
Willoughby, don’t you understand? Wil- 
loughby of ’63. And I am Billings—Roger 
Billings of ’49!” 

But the great crowd did not understand 
at all; they could not know why Billings of 
’49 should be interested in Willoughby of 
63. They knew only that he was a Har- 
vard graduate and a veryold one. But, as 

C that was enough for 
them, they sang loud- 

q er and louder till the 

‘. thousands of voices 
within the ancient 
quadrangle took up 
the song; till the 
sounds filled the yard 
from Grays to Hol- 
worthy and from 

Hollis to Thayer and 

till the echoes sent it 

out to the sleeping 
city beyond: 

‘*Here’s to Roger Bil- 
lings, Roger Billings, 
Roger Billings, 

Here’s to Roger Bil- 
lings, he’s with us to- 


ay. 
He’s with us—God 
bless him, 
He’s with us—God 
bless him, 
Oh, here’s to Roger Bii- 
lings, he’s with us to- 
day!” 
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“ He managed to crawl on his ‘good side’ till he got about twenty feet 
then he had to give up” 
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DaaiCKEY SWEENEY was 
2° b I sitting on the railing in 

MU) front of police headquar- 
NG ters waiting for Chief Sul- 
livan. The other reporters 
were loafing in one of their 
rooms across the street and 
the boy believed his chance had come to see 
“the old man” casually, yet alone. The 
only doubt lay in the probability that the 
Chief would drive up; then the others would 
hear the cab. If he walked 

The Chief walked slowly into sight, 
around the corner of Houston street into 
Mulberry. He was a pleasant person to see, 
if you did not know him; stout, but red and 
jolly; a bold rascal, but a “ good ‘fellow.” 
As he came along toward Mickey, he said: 

“Lo, Mickey.” 

“°Lo, Chief,” the boy answered, without 
moving. 

The Chief was passing, but he kept his 
face turned to Mickey’s and there was a 
twinkle in his eye. They knew each other 
well, these two; for they were old enemies, 
so old that they had a queer sort of Irish 
affection for their feud. So now, though 
Mickey remained perched on the rail and 
gave no sign of his wish to speak to the “ big 
fellow,” Sullivan understood. He halted, 
hesitated, then turned back. 

“QOut with it!”? he commanded, humor- 
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ously. “It’s your play! What ye got in 
yer hand?” 

Then Mickey spoke. “Say, Chief,” he 
said, “ you know all those recent promotions 
for bravery?” 

“More knockin’, eh? What promotions 
for bravery? Which ones?” 

“All of ’em, but especially those three 
friends of yours: Brady,Cutts and Donegan.” 

“Well, what about ’em?” The Chief 
was playing; the boy was hard at work. 

“Bogus!” said Mickey. “ Fraud, fake!” 

“What’s fake, th’ promotions ?”’ 

“ Nope, th’ bravery.” 

“ Ah, what ye givin’ me? Always knock- 
in’, you are; always a-knockin’, I knew it.” 

As the Chief said this, he drew out a cigar 
and leaning against the rail, he scratched a 
match and began to smoke, while he 
watched Mickey, evidently getting much 
amusement out of the boy’s seriousness. 

“It’s a pretty good story, Chief. Want 
it?’’ Mickey said. 

“Well, Sweeney,” the Chief answered 
self-appreciatively, “ye know I don’t like 
good stories as well as you fellers do.” 

“Not after they’re printed,” Mickey 
agreed, “ but how about before ?”’ 

The Chief laughed in his hearty, noisy 
way. 

“Well, Pll take it before. I notice you 
always make me pay for a story you give to 
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me instead of to th’ paper. But fire ahead, 
give us yer story.” 

“It'll just about last out that cigar yer 
smokin’. Got th’ time?” 

“T’ll make th’ time if you’ll make it inter- 
estin’.” 

“Well, Chief,’ said Mickey, “there’s a 
certain little old farmer cop over on the 
docks at th’ end of this street, noted fer 
savin’ lives. He’s a wonder. He’s a pretty 
good swimmer, but it ain’t that; he’s done 
some mighty fine work at fires, too. The 
trouble with him is, he’s all th’ time sawin’ 
wood, so of course he gets lots 0’ chances t’ 
distinguish himself.” 

“What’s his name ?”’ the Chief asked. 

“McKeever, down here from the woods, 
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“Roosevelt cop,” the Chief said, and he 
hung himself by the elbows over the railing 
comfortably. 
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“A Roosevelt cop,” Mickey ssented. 
“Believes what th’ Commissioner useter 
tell him, that if he does his little trick likea 
little man he’ll rise. And th’ Commissioner 
kep’ his word, till th’ people got sick o’ 
reform an’ sent fer—you an’ that sort.” 
“Gowan,” said Sullivan, spitting over his 


shoulder into the area. 


“Well, McKeever, he saws wood and 


nobody knows it. Can’t leave him on a 
good post because he’ll report gamblin’, 
saloons open an’ all that. Obeys orders that 
ain’t meant to be obeyed. You know th’ sort.” 

“Saw wood, Mickey, or mé r won't 
last.” 

“That’s th’ spirit,” said Mickey, sol- 
emnly. “Well, anyhow, along the river 
front and round the station houses he gets 
quite a name for th’ real thing; none o’ yer 
‘nerve,’ but genuine courage, sec Why, 


once I seen him rescue a horse that fell over- 
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“ Well, Sweeney,” the Chief answered self-appreciatively, “ye know 1 
don’t like good stories as well as you fellers do” 
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board with a delivery wagon. McKeever 
jumped right into the tangle with a knife an’ 
he cut th’ horse loose, but not till they’d 
drifted way out in th’ stream. Then he 
swam back leadin’ th’ horse to where some 
fellows with a derrick could heave *im out. 
An’ ye see, Chief, it wasn’t just th’ rescue I 
liked. McKeever was good to th’ horse. 
The poor beast was winded, so McKeever 
swam slow back with him; didn’t urge him; 
and it was cold; whew! Then when th’ 
derrick fellows got mad and in a hurry, 
Mckeever called up to ’em to take it easy 
er he’d make ’em. Besides that, when they 
got th’ horse out, th’ driver kicked about th’ 
wagon bein’ more valuable and th’ cop says 
to him, ‘ Mister,’ he says, quiet and straight, 
‘I wet my clothin’ for th’ horse, not for yer 
property, see ?’ Jusi like that.” 

“That’s th’ stuff,” the Chief exclaimed. 
“Straight goods delivered free. McKeever, 
eh?” 

Mickey’s face beamed, and he paused; 
he was glad. 

“Go wan,” the Chief commanded, chew- 
ing his cigar. 

“Yes,” Mickey said, “that’s th’ sort of a 
copper McKeever is all alone over there on 
th’ water front in th’ dark with no friends 
but kids an’ horses an’ drunken ’longshore 
men an’ women an’ citizens. Now then, in 
th’ same precinct with him is a wardman, 
‘Snake’ Snooks, an’ you know him. He was 
fired out by th’ reform board, kept his 
mouth shut, took his medicine, an’ came 
back with you. Had to be rewarded, so you 
make him wardman and he makes th’ graft. 
Snooks is a snake all right, all right.” 

“T don’t believe I like this cigar,” said the 
Chief. 

“Have another,” said Mickey, “while 
I change th’ tune. You know the civil serv 
ice rules ?” 

“Sure!” 

“Well, accordin’ to one of ’em,”’ Mickey 
said, “ promotions for conspicuous courage 
goes without examination.”’ 

“ Ain’t forgetten’ that farmer on th’ docks, 
are ye?”’ asked the Chief. 

“No,” said Mickey, “ I’m comin’ back to 
him, but ye needn’t be worried about him. 
He’s always on post.”’ 

“ Ah, g’wan, Sweeney.” 

Sweeney went on: “ Now there was lots of 
good fellows caught it hard and heavy from 
reform that had to be rewarded for not 
hollerin’ on their captains, but there was no 


way to provide fer em all. There stood the 
civil service rules against em. They had to 
pass examinations and—they couldn’t. It 
looked pretty tough, ye remember, till 
some station-house lawyer run onto th’ rule 
about conspicuous courage. Not many of 
‘em had th’ kind of conspicuous courage 
meant, and those that had it was off post in 
liquor stores so much they missed chances 
t’ show it. You know how it was, Chief. 
But, say, do you know how th’ fellows 
worked it ?”’ 

i Do you?” 

“ Yep; they bought rescues,” said Mickey, 
and he waited for the Chief to make some 
comment. The Chief stretched himself in 
the sun, so Mickey hurried on. 

“The fellows ye wanted to promote paid 
$10 to $50 down to th’ man that made a 
rescue an’ took th’ credit. Then they got 
their promotions. But I see you know all 
about that. Also ye know that sometimes 
they just stole th’ credit, and saved th’ ten.” 

“Where did McKeever come in?” the 
Chief asked, cynically. “ Did he sell or was 
he robbed ?” 

“He didn’t sell,” said Mickey. “He 
didn’t care. They offered to buy one act of 
his, a beaut’; but he smiled and walked off. 
‘Snake’ Snooks sold th’ rescue to Brady, an’ 
waited. They’re a little afraid 0’ McKeever 
down there. But he never peeped, so they 
watched him an’ every time he fished out a 
drunk, ‘Snake’ was by and some friend of 
yours was promoted for th’ good o’ th’ 
service.” 

The Chief threw away the cigar half- 
smoked as it was. “ Don’t like th’ story,” 
he said. “But how did you get onto th’ 
deal?” 

“ When th’ horse was rescued.” 

“What!” The Chief was astonished. 

“Yep,” said Mickey, who saw that at last 
he was telling the Chief something he 
didn’t know. “ Yes, sir, they turned that 
horse into a lady an’ you made Donegan a 
sergeant of police for the saving of her life.” 

The Chief had been growing redder and 
redder in the face—with mirth—as Mickey 
told this, and now he burst into a roar of 
laughter. “That’s one on me!” he said. 
“That’s one on me!” Then he spit and 
frowned. “I'll wring Donegan’s neck,” he 
said, “ or was it ‘Snake’?” 

“Snake,” said Mickey, vindictively. 

“ Well, what of it ?”’ the Chief said, serious 
at last, and sharp too. “What of it, eh?” 
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“This,” said Mickey, sliding down off the 
rail, to accept the challenge. “I happened 
to witness that horse rescue, by accident, as 
I said, and after I heard what came of it, I 
saw I had a scandal to beat th’ band.” 

“So ye rubbered,” the Chief sneered. 

“So I rubbered,” said Mickey, steadily. 
“T went down to see if I couldn’t get 
McKeever to give me an interview that 
would expose th’ whole business.” 

“ And he give up.” 

There was a threat in the way Sullivan 
said this. Mickey paid no heed. 

“T had a deuce of a time findin’ him. I 
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on me” 


looked all over for him. It v 
he wasn’t on post. Oh, I 
Where d’ ve think | found hin 

“Tn a liquor store,” suggest 

“That’s right,” said Micl 
where I found him.” 

The Chief looked surprise 
expected that, and he was cur 
waited, and Mickey waited 
Chief who surrendered. 

“Well, go on,” he said at last 
your reform cop doin’ off post 

“He was lickin’ th’ stuffin’ 
Snooks.”’ 
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“What!” The Chief looked as if he were 
watching a prize fight, and, moreover, he 
looked as if he had bet on the winning man. 
But doubt crossed his mind. “ Ah, git out. 
What ye givin’ me?” he said, backing off. 

“That’s right,” said Mickey. “ You 
remember that fire, night before last, down 
that way? Detective Officer Keegan hap 
pened to be over there an’ rescued a sick 
woman from th’ top floor of th’ tenement?” 

“Ves, and a fine act it was, too,” the 
Chief asserted, challenging denial. 

“Mighty fine,” said Mickey. “Do you 
remember the woman’s name ?”’ 

“ Less see,” the Chief said, trying to recall 
it. “ Nope.” 

“It was McKeever,” said Mickey. 

“His wife?” And the Chief was ready to 
roar out another of his big laughs. But 
Mickey spoiled it. 

“ No,” he said, “it was his mother.”’ 

The Chief was as anxious as Mickey now. 
“Well?” he said. 

“The man that saved her was McKeever. 
Keegan wasn’t within a mile of th’ place, 
but Snooks was, an’ he hadn’t tried to go 
into the house. McKeever rushed right past 
him and saved his own mother. And sg 

“And?” the Chief repeated, standing 
straight. 

“Snooks tried to steal the credit o’ that 
for Keegan, but——” 

“ Of course,” the Chief exclaimed. 

“No, you’re wrong. McKeever didn’t 
object to even that. What he licked 
Snooks for was for proposing that his 
mother make an affidavit to a lie; they 


wanted her to swear that Keegan did the 
trick. She wouldn’t; so they had to report 
it to you with only th’ affidavits of friends 
and neighbors and other police.” 

Mickey rested, watching his man. The 
Chief frowned, a sure sign of thought in him. 
By and by his face straightened out. 

“Say, Mickey,” he said, “did McKeever 
give it to Snake good, hard—for fair?” 

“No,” the boy said, intently eyeing the 
Chief. “Snake hollered and I came up.” 

“You're always buttin’ into things ye’ve 
got no right to, see?’’? The Chief was angry. 
“Why can’t ye mind yer own business? 
Now I got ter go an’ keep Keegan waiting 
while I promote that blame country jay.” 

Mickey grinned. He pulled a sheet of 
“copy” paper out of his pocket and, tearing 
it to bits, dropped the pieces on the sidewalk. 

“What ye litterin’ up th’ street with?” 
the Chief demanded, stili in his rage. 

“The notes for a good story.” 

“Td like—say, I'd like to have you pulled 
for that,” the Chief said, but Mickey went 
off grinning across the street, so the “big 
fellow’’ turned to go to his office. 

“But you bet I'll send him to Goatville,” 
he called back; and he did. He made 
McKeever a roundsman, and assigned him 
to a precinct where, as he put it to Mickey, 
“There ain’t no water to make rescues 
out of an’ no tenements to burn.” But 
Mickey was satisfied, and so was McKeever. 
McKeever wasn’t even surprised. He took 
his promotion as a matter of course. The 
“Roosevelt Cop” doesn’t understand it 
to this day. 


The “ Roosevelt Cop” doesn’t understand tt to this day 
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Father Michael 
Kinsellagh was lingering 
over his Sunday morning 
breakfast, trying to keep 
himself awake with the 
strong coffee prepared by 
the housekeeper, his dis- 
tant cousin Kate MacAvoy. She stood a 
little behind his chair in a respectful posi- 
tion, but her handsome pink face bore an 





RADFORD 


BY REGINALD BIRCH 


expression in which irritation clashed with 
affection. 

He was quite aware of her attitude, and 
his lips smiled, though his thick eyebrows 
were bunched in a frown. His blue eyes 
were so kindly that it was only by half shut- 
ting them and frowning that he could make 
them seem stern. His round, flexible face 
was full of humorous lines which could in a 
moment turn severe. Long years of work 
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among the Italians in the crowded ward in 
which his church was set had taught him 
that he could best achieve health for the 
souls and bodies of his ignorant parishioners 
by a system of scolding and harrying—a 
system so distasteful to him that he often 
reflected that every day of his life his own 
words to people made him sup sorrow with 
a spoon of grief, but it was little of that 
effect it had on them, faith. 

“You'll stick to what you said last night, 
Father?”’ Kate remarked at length in a 
trembling tone. 

“TY will. I’m determined you'll take a 
vacation for a month. Dve my own 
reasons.” 

“We'll discuss it agin,” she said, defiant- 
ly. “But now, Father, you’ll lie down a 
bit ?” 

“Kate MacAvoy,” boomed the little 
father; “you know I’m expected at the 
Sunday-school.” 

“ And you up all night till airly mass wid 
Pasquale di Pietro! I knew he’d not die this 
time; he niver does. My curses on that 
family! Bianca di Pietro’s in the hall now 
along wid that pushin’ mob that’s been 
dhroppin’ in since seven o’clock. I shud 
think she’d be ashamed to show her face the 
way her family keeps dyin’ on you and bein’ 
borrun and marryin’ and fightin’——” 

“Have conduct, woman,” cried Father 
Kinsellagh; “and open the door, for I hear 
Michael Mac Mahon in the hall.” 

Kate obeyed, and Michael MacMahon, 
the superintendent of the Sunday-school of 
St. Angelo’s, entered, his broad shoulders 
dwarfing everything in the room. Father 
Kinsellagh liked best to see him at his team- 
ster work, his strong body in a blue shirt, 
comfortably hunched forward, his big, 
mellow voice calling greetings to his fellow- 
drivers on the streets. But even in his ill- 
fitting Sunday clothes, MacMahon was a 
pleasant sight. His eyes were very blue and 
honest under his irregular black locks of 
hair, and his long, thin mouth looked more 
inclined to smile than to draw down. He 
cast a timid look at Kate, who sniffed at 
him, and then forgetting her, he made a 
long stride forward and beamed down affec- 
tionately on the little father. 

“Well, Michael, and how are you?” 
asked the priest. 

“Sure, ’tis like rain on a thirsty field to see 
you, Faather. And how are you afther your 
vacation, Faather?”’ 


“Of a mind never to take another,” 
grumbled Father Kinsellagh. “Troth, I 
leave a peaceable congregation for three 
weeks, and when I return yesterday, what 
do I find? The Di Pietros cursing and 
raving politely against the few Irish I do 
keep in my church, and daring to hint I 
favor ye, and setting all the other Italians 
by the ears. And, Michael, the black 
curses Pasquale poured on you in_par- 
ticular as 

MacMahon’s blue eyes burned in his 
angry face. 

“'Thim di Pietros!” he burst out. “As 
sure as eggs is mate, the divil is busy wid 
thim the whole uv the day. If iver I spake 
the civil worrud to ould Pasquale agin, may 
no child pray over me grave, and 4 

“Stop that cursing this mortal minute!” 
shouted the little father. “And you, woman,” 
he added, whirling in his chair to look at 
Kate, whose face was alight with laughter, 
“you might be doing better than grinning 
like an omadhon at the honest lad that’s too 
good for you, annyway.” 

This direct reference to the fact that Kate 
had for a year steadily rejected Michael’s 
addresses subdued both of them, and the 
little father himself, for he said in a gentler 
tone, 

“You say Bianca di Pietro is here, Kate ? 
ll let her in.” 

He went to the dining-room door, reflect- 
ing that there were worlds within worlds in 
this ward in which he lived: a little Bohemia, 
a little Russia, a little Orient, each with its 
characteristic flavor, its own gestures, tones 
colors; and now he was opening the door on 
a bit of little Italy. The hall was almost full 
of people; its dimness was softened by 
blazing bits of color: here a yellow scarf, 
there a crimson shawl. Noisy whispers 
ceased as the father glared out; soft, dark 
eyes gleamed at him; one little child leaned 
forward and said boldly, “ Ecco, Padre,” 
and then half-whimpered as her mother 
jerked her backward by the arm. Father 
Kinsellagh dropped his head to conceal the 
tender smile that rushed to his lips. Then 
he said sternly, in beautiful Italian, 

“All except Bianca di Pietro go to the 
Sunday-school. I'll see you there.” 

The crowd shuffled out of the hall into 
the street, leaving alone in the dimness a 
slim figure clad in Madonna blue. As she 
moved forward in obedience to the priest’s 
beckoning hand, her face bloomed out of 
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the shadows like a lovely flower. Her dark 
eyes were lowered shyly, and there was a 
little lift in her upper lip which made her 
mouth pathetic in repose and alluring when 
she smiled. 

The little father’s face lighted as he 
looked at her. There were other girls and 
boys in his parish as beautiful as Bianca, 
but somehow her pure, innocent face, her 
tender, faraway look, her sudden trembling 
smile always meant Italy to him. He never 
saw her that he did not see himself again, a 
young Irish student among the hills of 
Tuscany, so loving Italy, and through her 
all nature and all people, that he had vowed 
to dedicate his life through the Church to 
her. He remembered the pure nights of 
ecstasy on the hills under the white Italian 
stars with no sound but the distant tinkle 
of a sheep-bell or the wind in the trees; and 
he remembered hours of quiet joy in St. 
Peter’s church, with the great shaft of gold 
light pouring down before the high altar; 
and all these noble hours had consecrated 
him to this work among the poorest and 
most sordid of Italy’s children. He loved 
the beauty of Italy, and every day he lived 
with her ugliness and misery among those 
who could never know that his service to 
them was an act of worship to the beauty he 
never hoped to see again. 

Bianca made a deep bow to the priest, 
gave a sidewise glance and smile to Mac- 
Mahon, but did not seem to see Kate, who 
smiled at the neglect. 

“Now, then, Bianca,” said the priest, “is 
Pasquale—is your father worse?” 

“ Ah, no, Padre,” said Bianca, with deep 
sadness; “he mucha better; he soona be 
well, and mia madre and I, we crya.” 

“What, you shameless girl,” stormed the 
priest; “is that the way to talk of your 
father?” 

Bianca had an instinct for the concrete. 
She pushed back her blue sleeve and showed 
a long, ragged cut. 

“He do me thata,” she said, with ex- 
pressive gesture. “He do mia madre one 
when she was keep him from killa mv 
sister’s bambino. He say he killa me if I 
tella you.” 

Father Kinsellagh sighed, and Mac- 
Mahon doubled his fists. Bianca smiled at 
the gesture as she went on: 

“But I no minda the beating if he let me 
have signori come see me. But no! I am 
worka for him till he die, he says. So I 


want him die quicka,” she concluded simply; 
“if I not marry soon, I not get a man.” 

“TI think the man’s wits are going,” 
murmured the father. “TI’ll speak to him.” 

“Ah, no, Padre,” she pleaded, her little 
hands outstetched. “We praya he die 
quicka. He is up when I leava. He send 
me to ask to christen the bambino of my 
sister this morning. I wanta him called 
Michael.” 

Kate stared, laughed, and then gave 
MacMahon a dig with her powerful elbow. 

“*Taint so,” he whispered angrily; “she’s 
afther callin’ ut afther Father Kinsellagh.” 

“And my father saya,” went on Bianca; 
“hesaya am I come be your cook to-morra ?” 

“Yes; come in the morning, Bianca,” 
said the little father, seeing in the tail of his 
eye how Kate’s hands flew to her hips, sure 
signal of battle. “Go home, child, and say 
to your sister I’ll christen the baby after 
Sunday-school.” 

When the door closed on the girl, he gath- 
ered himself together to attack Kate before 
she should attack him. 

“Now, then, Kate,” he cried; “ Pasquale 
di Pietro has stirred up the Italians in the 
ward, women and men both, as I told 
Michael here. If I am to have cheap peace, 
this jealousy must be settled by elevating 
Bianca at your expense. It’s only a 
month “y 

“ And you ask me to let that dago into my 
kitchen!” interrupted Kate. “I wonder at 
your reverence. I’ve some respect fur me 
pots and pans, annyway. Will I tell you 
what she’ll give you fur breakfast? Cream 
pufis and jelly rool? Will I tell you fur 
dinner? Jelly rool and cream puffs! Will 
|——”? 

“Whist, woman,” muttered MacMalion, 
loudly. “A little sacrifice like that fur the 
faather——” 

“Michael will help me too,” said Father 
Kinsellagh. 

“Sure, Faather,” said MacMahon, 
warmly. “I often think, begor, if I cud 
free Oireland wid wan blow, what a fine 
wan I’d take; and ’twill be the same in 
helpin’ you kape ordher among thim dagos. 
’Tis a duty that walks arrum in arrum wid 
pleasure.” 

“Tt’s not fighting, you fierce man,” said 
Father Kinsellagh. “It’s a sacrifice like 
Kate’s. You’ve been paying visits to my 
kitchen this past year. Now I ask you, 
don’t stop when Bianca’s the cook.”’ 
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MacMahon’s jaw dropped as he pro- 
tested, “ Arrah, Faather, don’t ask that.” 

“Tt will show the di Pietros that the Irish 
don’t feel above the Italians,” said Father 
Kinsellagh wickedly. 

“Sure, Faather, I’d not know what to say 
to her at all “ 

“ And him so ready to point out to others 
the duty uv makin’ sacrifices,” sneered 
Kate. “You’d not have to talk to her. 
Jist ate up her jelly rool and grin a bit and 
it will promote all the social divarsion 
necessary.” Then she stopped, smitten 
with sudden suspicion. “And fur why, 
Father,” she asked, “shud poor Michael 
have to sit in my kitchen talkin’ to a gurrul 
nayther uv us likes?” 

“Will you have the goodness to remember 
where you both are?”’ demanded the little 
father. “Am I to have nothing but quarrels 
all day?” 

“Well, Father, Vl go and pack me 
clothes,” said Kate, in a trembling voice; 
“but your reverence is thratin’ me bad, and 
sure, Father, you’re as big a child as ever 
you were in County Carlow when we had to 
kape you widout a penny in your pocket 
so that you’d not give away all we had. 
*Twas a bad day fur me when I left me 
home to take care uv you.” 

She flounced from the room, leaving 
Mac Mahon shocked and staring. 

“Ah,” sighed the father; “I was afraid 
she’d take it even worse. She’ll be back ina 
minute. Well, Michael?” 

“Of course I’ll do what your reverence 
wants,” said MacMahon, sullenly; “but 
when I think what I’ve said to that gurrul’s 
faather, I’ll have fo ate me worruds some- 
thin’ fierce.” 

“Tis not much worse than what I'll 
be ateing this month,” said the little 
father. 

“Well, ’tis not fur me to have betther bad 
luck nor your reverence,” replied Mac- 
Mahon. 

As he rose to go, Kate entered meekly. 

“T shudn’t have said what I did, Father,” 
she said, tearfully; “and I’ll go to-night, if 
you like.” 

“Will you take your vacation here in the 
house?” he asked, gently. “Just don’t 
interfere too much with Bianca.” 

“Ah, and I cud cook fur you on the sly 
when things got too turrble,” she said, 
brightening. 

“And Bianca would not make too much 





headway with your callers if you were on 
the spot,” said the father, slyly. 

“Sure, I’m afther bein’ able to take 
care uv mesilf,” said Kate, tossing her 
head. Then she added, with meek haste, 
“Well, Father, I’ll go now and wash the 
dishes.” 

The father followed her with an affec- 
tionate smile, and then he turned back to 
MacMahon. 

“What share had you in stirring up these 
troubles, Michael?” he asked. “TI tell you, 
that poor, half-crazy Pasquale has made a 
deal of mischief.” 

“Well, Faather,” said MacMahon, 
clenching his big fists. “ ’Tis only that I 
had a bit too much liquor in me wan night, 
and I got to playing wid Pasquale and he 
won all I had off me, and more, and got me 
note. You wudn’t want to be in debt to a 
dago yoursilf; savin’ your presence, you 
wud not.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“ And then he wants to know when am I 
goin’ to marry Bianca,” muttered Mac- 
Mahon. “I used to like the child well 
enough, but I niver thought—why, she’s 
not the big uv a bee’s knee, and like all thim 
dagos, whin she talks her tongue goes like 
the clapper uv a bellows. And there’s 
Kate, you see—sure, me intentions to 
Bianca,” he grinned, “are honorable 
enough, Faather, but distant.” 

“Well, you needn’t marry her if you don’t 
want to, you gomeral,” said Father Kin- 
sellagh; “maybe Kate’ll have you yet. 
But you must help cement my Irish-Italian 
alliance by coming to pass the time of day 
with her. Go home, you contrairy man, 
and think of my words.” 

On Monday morning Pasquale brought 
Bianca to the side-door of the priest’s house. 
He was a little thin man whose very white 
face wore an expression of resigned and 
saintly suffering. His eyes had a holy 
upward cock, and when he spoke to Father 
Kinsellagh, he folded his hands on his 
breast. He presented Bianca with much 
bowing and gesticulating and the statement 
that he would beat her black if she did not 
cook well for his reverence. Then he saw 
her installed in the kitchen, and with a 
triumphant leer at Kate lingering hungrily as 
long as she might over her pots and pans, he 
departed to boast to his neighbors of his 
daughter’s aggrandizement. Bianca ac- 
cepted with great amiability all Kate’s 
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instructions, prolonged throughout the 
morning. 

“TI not like taka your place, but mio 
padre maka me,” she said once, touching 
Kate’s arm timidly. 

Kate was a little mollified. 

“He’s a turrble ould divil, and ought to 
be arrested if he wasn’t half-cracked,” she 
said. 

“And maybe you will teacha me what 
Signor MacMahona like to eat?’ ques- 
tioned Bianca, her eyes pathetic. 

“You’re here to cook fur the priest, miss, 
I’d have you know,” said Kate. Then as 
Bianca cringed, she added hastily, “ There, 
there; I’m not goin’ to slap you. I suppose 
tis not your fault you’re a fool and have to 
show ut.” 

But her respect for Bianca rose when she 
found that the girl was really teachable. 
Evidently Bianca did not have the Italian 
inability to grasp the principles of American 
cooking. The dinner she prepared for the 
father that night was by no means uneatable. 
It occurred to Kate that she might really 
enjoy her enforced vacation, for she could 
still be in command with somebody else to 
carry out orders. Then, too, Bianca was so 
watchful of her needs and so attentive to her 
words and so affectionate in her ways, that 
Kate’s big Irish heart could scarcely fail to 
respond. But whenever she thought of 
Father Kinsellagh’s demand that Michael 
should call, her manner grew crisp and her 
lips tightened. Did the father want 
Michael to fall in love with Bianca, then? 
At such moments of uncertainty, Kate spent 
her exasperation upon Bianca. 

Well, after dinner MacMahon appeared 
at the kitchen door, clean-shaven and sullen. 
When Kate had bidden him enter, he took 
the one kitchen chair that would bear his 
weight and removed it as far as he could 
from Bianca. Then he sat in silence, glow- 
ering at the clock, while Bianca cast upon 
him timid and worshipful glances. Kate 
rocked back and forth, enjoying herself 
hugely, and presently when she heard the 
tinkle of Father Kinsellagh’s bell from the 
study, she rose with a smile. 

Father Kinsellagh was anxious to read 
Kate a letter he had received from their old 
parish in County Carlow, and after that 
they talked about the familiar things of 
home until Kate began to be sure that the 
father had no thought in his head but to 
make both her and Michael help heal the 


breach between his church factions. No, 
indeed; ’twas not like him to meddle in love 
affairs! When she had decided that, she 
said: 

“Sure, Father, ’tis not fur me to interfere 
wid your match-makin’, and your cuttin’ 
me out uv me legitimate beau; but ’tis not 
you'll succeed wid your schemes if you lave 
thim two to thimselves at present.” 

“What do you mean, woman ?”’ boomed 
Father Kinsellagh. 

Kate looked pleasantly at the ceiling, and 
then said, “You’ll excuse me, _plaze, 
Father?” 

She went back to the kitchen, and found 
MacMahon still gloomily eying the clock, 
while Bianca looked sadly at her slim, folded 
hands. Kate’s kind heart stirred at the 
sight. 

“Git out some uv thim cakes you made 
to-day, Bianca,” she said; “and put on 
some tay fur Misther MacMahon.” 

Then she made the talk so pleasant that 
MacMahon, without thinking of it, shook 
hands with Bianca when he left. 

Kate was both amused and worried to 
notice that the next time MacMahon came 
Father Kinsellagh called them all three into 
his study and showed them some of the 
photographs he had taken in Italy. The 
father was a good talker, and his descrip- 
tions and the honor he was conferring on 
them soon so uplifted MacMahon and 
Bianca that they lost all self-consciousness. 
Her face was as soft as a pearl when the 
father spoke of the Arno. 

“ Ah,” she cried; “ the first thing I knowa 
is playing there by that green Arno, while 
mia madre wash the clothes—ah, molto 
bello! And then mia madre taka walk. 
We go on Ponte Vecchio and saw the 
jewel—oh, more, more than the stars are!” 

She swept her slim arms in a free gesture, 
and MacMahon noticed with a kind of 
wonder that she was beautiful. Kate 
caught the look, and a queer, half-resentful 
pain smote her. Michael liked her red hair 
and pink cheeks, but he had admired 
them in a free and easy way; now he was 
looking at Bianca as he sometimes looked 
at the stained-glass windows in church, or 
at the big painting of the Madonna over 
Father Kinsellagh’s fireplace. 

For his part, Michael had never before 
thought of an Italian as beautiful. The 
race had seemed to him only dirty and 
obnoxious, and as alien as monkeys. 
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“ And begor! she’s got a pretty tongue in 
her head, too,” he thought, with the love of 
the true Celt for words which is greater 
than his love for meat or drink. 

The next time MacMahon called he 
included Bianca in the conversation, and it 
occurred to Kate that matters were pro- 
gressing so well that Bianca needed no 
assistance. 

“ Annyway,” she thought, “I am sure I 
can have Michael if I want him, but I 
dinnaw do I want him. I do if Father 
Kinsellagh don’t want me to have him. 
And ain’t Bianca the schemin’ little minx!” 

And yet when from a side window she saw 
Pasquale coming to visit his daughter, she 
hastily ordered MacMahon into the father’s 
study. 

“Sure, he wants to see you,” she said, 
hustling him into the hall just before 
Pasquale’s knock sounded. She could not 
bear to see Bianca’s soft, lovely face grow 
piteous and shrinking. 

Bianca understood that Kate was saving 
her. 

“Grazie, Mees MacAvoya,” she said, 
gently; “mio padre saya he put knifa in 
Michael.” 

“Pho! Michael ’d break his face.” 

“T hopa so,” acquiesced Bianca; “ but 
mio padre is ver’ quick with stiletto.” 

Little Pasquale opened the door and ad- 
vanced furiously on his daughter, with a 
torrent of Italian. At its close, he pinched 
her arms cruelly. 

“Musha! I wish I had a bit uv his hay- 
thenish lingo,” cried Kate, shaking her fist. 

Again Pasquale poured forth voluble 
Italian, pointing to Kate, and ending by 
slapping Bianca’s cheeks. 

“What’s the matter at all?” asked Kate. 

“Oh, he saya you should not be in 
kitchen,” wept Bianca; “and why not I 
giva him eat, and is it true you marry Signor 
MacMahona ‘ 

“Well, I can’t stand ut,” said Kate; “I 
got to let the Irish out uv me, annyway.” 

She turned on the little Pasquale, and 
overwhelmed him with vivid abuse. She 
began by reflecting on his ancestors, and, 
warming to her work, she gave the history 
of all the delinquent di Pietros of the ward, 
pushing him closer and closer to the door by 
force of will and of muscle both. Finally 
she opened it, and thrust him out. 

“Ah, if I hada your talk, Mees Mac- 
Avoya,’”’ murmured Bianca, her little hands 
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clasped, “mio padre would never beata me 
more.” 

“Tf iver he touches you agin,” said Kate, 
“Tl put a head and a half on him.” 

When, a day or two later, Bianca, with 
flashing gestures, told MacMahon of 
Kate’s victory, he shook his head. 

“Well, Kate’s the grand woman,” he 
said; “but I don’t like ut to have anny man 
worsted be a woman. Kate’s grand, but 
she’s got a bit uv timper uv her own. I 
dinnaw that I iver noticed ut befure,” he 
added; “sure, I’m not superstitious, but you 
got to look out fur women wid red hair. 
And there’s many a man ties a knot wid his 
tongue he can’t untie wid his teeth.” 

Bianca persisted in renewed praises of 
Kate. 

“Well, well, me gurrul,”’ he agreed, “all 
thrue enough, and I’m glad you see ut.” 

“Tf the bambino of my sister were girla, 
I calla her Kate,” said Bianca. 

“Say, Bianca, phwy did you call ut 
Michael?” asked MacMahon. 

“For archangela, and Padre Kinsellagh, 
and you,” said Bianca, shyly, working to a 
climax. “I lika him have big roar in his 
voice, lika Padre, and I lika him smarta wit’ 
steela, like archangela, and I wanta him 
have plenty friend in warda, lika you. Some 
day he be bossa, lika you will be bossa.”’ 

“Hear that, now,” said MacMahon. He 
rocked back and forth in his solid chair, and 
gazed at her appreciatively. 

“When I was bambina,” said Bianca, 
animatedly, “I think, ‘ Ah, if I were man, I 
wanta make sainta of stone like Michael 
Angelo, or paint sainta.’ But now I think I 
lika be bossa.” 

MacMahon stared at her in pleased 
amazement. It had never occurred to him 
that Bianca could have practical sense—as 
good as any Irish girl’s! He was as proud of 
her intelligence as if he had created it, and he 
spent the rest of the evening finding further 
instances of her brilliancy. 

Meantime, the parish was quieting. 
The little father no longer heard murmured 
words of jealousy or suspicion; he was able 
to spend his energy in roaring reproaches 
against the normal Italian sins of dirt, 
inertia, double-dealing and _ backsliding. 
Pasquale had no time to practise dying, for 
he was busy assuring his friends that the 
little father loved the Italians far, far more 
than the Irish; that he had refused to take 
back his Irish servant despite her weeping; 
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and that he much, much preferred Bianca’s 
cooking to anything he had tasted before she 
became his cook. Ah, and Bianca and the 
great MacMahon; there was something to 
be said there! 

So whispers sped about that the great 
MacMahon was going to marry Pasquale’s 
Bianca, and then for the rest of his life 
Pasquale would have all he wanted of wine 
and fruit and cakes. The whispers were 
heard by Irishmen, and MacMahon was 
jested with by his friends. As a result, one 
of them carried away a bruised face, and for 
three days Michael stayed away from the 
little father’s kitchen. 

“ And uv coorse,” he said to himself, “if I 
am goin’ to see annywan in that kitchen, ’tis 
Kate.” He said this so many times that it 
ought to have been true. 

He concluded that at least the talk was 
not due to little Bianca; she was too modest 
a girl to countenance any such report. 
Besides, Kate was always there to talk to, 
and anyway, he must keep his promise to 
the little father, until Kate’s vacation should 
be over. 

MacMahon might have argued on the 
other side that Kate’s presence in the 
kitchen consisted in waiting till he got in the 
room before she left it, and in returning at 
ten o’clock to tell him that decent people 
were going to bed. And he might also 
have counted that six weeks had elapsed 
since Kate’s vacation had begun. He might 
have noticed, too, that Kate’s tones to him 
were very gentle. When they were all in 
Father Kinsellagh’s study, she would some- 
times look at MacMahon’s sturdy figure 
with an eager admiration and a sudden pride 
of conquest; after that she would glance 
at the little father’s tired face; then she 
would turn from them both, with a smile 
that was almost maternal, to Bianca’s 
young loveliness. Kate sometimes won- 
dered if she were losing MacMahon, but if 
she were, she made no effort to regain her 
hold. She was unwontedly passive, as if 
she were drifting to some safe and sure 
fate. 

MacMahon was not keen on analysis, and 
it was only when Kate’s vacation was two 
months old and she was rather fretting to 
get back her old free sway in the kitchen, 
that he was brought to full self-conscious- 
ness. He was going, a little later than 
usual, to the father’s kitchen, when, as he 
neared the door, he heard Pasquale’s voice 


in angry, intense Italian. Looking into the 
window as he passed, he saw the man, 
evidently drunk, his blanched face full of 
hate, his teeth parted in a snarling grin as 
he forced Bianca backward toward the 
stove. Her face was terrified, her bared 
arms raised in appeal, her eyes fixed on 
her father’s right hand. As MacMahon 
dashed open the door, Pasquale was hiss- 
ing. 

“He has not asked you yet? Well, I 
wait no longer. I kill you now!” 

MacMahon saw the flash of steel. At the 
same moment Bianca swerved, and then a 
ribbon of bright blood started upon her 
breast and arm. MacMahon threw himself 
upon Pasquale, who fell with a crash against 
the stove. At the noise, Kate rushed into 
the kitchen, followed by the little father. 
Kate lifted the fainting Bianca, while 
Father Kinsellagh cried, 

“Lad, have ye killed him?” 

“ Has he killed her?” said MacMahon. 

He took Bianca from Kate, and carried 
her to the light, while the little father exam- 
ined Pasquale. 

“A nasty cut on the head,” he said 
gravely. “Maybe he is dying this time.”’ 

“Then ’tis a good job he’s right wid you, 
Father,” said Kate with nervous flippancy. 
She was looking curiously at MacMahon’s 
face. There was an expression upon it 
which it had never worn for her 

An hour later, when the doctor had gone, 
MacMahon went upstairs to the room 
where Pasquale lay, Father Kinsellagh and 
Kate sitting by him. 

“Well, Faather,” MacMahon said, in an 
odd, strained voice, “sure, your Irish- 
Italian alliance’ll be bound wid wan goold 
ring, annyway.” ° 

“Think shame to yourself,’ said the 
little father, in an angry whisper, a glad 
light on his face; “you don’t even ask is 
Pasquale alive.” 

“Sure, no jury’d decide agin me if he 
wasn’t,’”’ said MacMahon easily 

“He'll be dyin’ a dozen times yet, 
Michael,” said Kate softly. 

“Jist you yell in his ear I’m goin’ to 
marry Bianca and he’ll be well to-morra,” 
said MacMahon. “TI left her on the sofy 
downstairs, Faather.”’ 

As he went out of the room, the little 
father looked at Kate with sudden mis- 
giving. 

“You'll never regret, Kate?’’ he asked 
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anxiously. “Sure, when I made this plan, 
I hoped ’twould see you two happy, one 
way or another.” 

Kate looked at him with sudden tears. 

“ Oh, Father, agra,” she whispered; “ how 
good you were to me whin I was a little 
motherless thing goin’ to school in County 


Carlow! And cud I see you widout yur 
comforts among the haythens here? I'll 
niver lave you.” 

The father turned his back on Pasquale 
and bent toward her gently. 

“Well, God bless you, anyway, Kate,” 
he said. 








“Well, God bless you, anyway, Kate” 
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POPULAR MEDICAL FALLACIES 


BY 


LEONARD KEENE 


OU have a boil on your neck 
You are walking down 
the street with gingery 
tread and with anguish in 
your eyes. A silk scarf is 
knotted at your chin and 
you are oppressed with a 
haunting fear that if some one jostles you, 
you will fly to pieces. A friend halts you 
and contemplates you. 

“You have a boil,’”’ he says. 

You admit it. 

“Congratulations, old fellow,” he goes 
on. “It'll clean out your blood and tone 
up your system. It’s worth ten dollars 
to you. I remember once, when I was 

When he is delivered of his reminiscence 
you go on your way feeling rather better, 
for although your boil hurts a good deal 
and makes you move stiffly, you are con- 
stitutionally ready and eager to have your 
blood renovated and your system “toned 
up.” Yet all the while you are clinging 
to an extravagant theory rather than an 
actual condition, for there is no reason at 
all to believe that a neck or face or arm 
boil of the common variety has any effect 
whatever upon the blood or the system, 
either for good or for bad. 
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A Boil in the Making 


As a matter of fact, a boil is a local 
excitement and is due, purely, to local 
infection. A rebellious hair, alive with 
infinitely small organisms, curls over and 
starts to grow into your skin; you scratch 
yourself and a stray germ wanders into 
the wound (you can scarcely see the scratch 
yourself, but to the germ it seemsas large asa 
railroad tunnel); your collar rubs your neck 
and a microbe goes in with the starch; a 
sweat gland is clogged with dust and the dust 
is full of staphylococci—one of these things 
happens and ina few days you have a boil. 

First of all there is a little red point and 
a feeling of heat. Then comes a swelling 
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and the redness spreads. A few days 
more and there is a white speck in the 
centre of it. Again an interval, and the 
covering breaks, there is a discharge of 
pus, the redness disappears, pain follews, 
and, if you are lucky, the scar that remainsis 
small. You have had your ten dollars’ worth. 

Scientifically, all of this redness and 
heat and pain may be described as a battle 
between the intruding germs and the white 
corpuscles of your blood. As soon as the 
germs get into the skin the corpuscles at- 
tack them and try to swallow them. If 
you were to cut open a boil and examine 
it under a microscope you would see the 
process plainly. There are the germs 
and there are the white corpuscles. Every 
now and then you will notice that a white 
corpuscle approaches and gathers in a 
germ, just as an oyster swallows a baby 
crab. First you see the germ enjoying life 
on its own account and then, of a sudden, 
you see it a prisoner within the transparent 
body of the corpuscle. 


If the corpuscles have an easy victory 
over the germs, the boil is small, and some- 
times it is so small that you scarcely notice 


it. Then it is commonly called a pimple 
or an “ingrowing hair.” But when the 
battle is fierce and the victory is leng in 
doubt, there is a great pother and swell- 
ing, and you have a big, throbbing, paralyz- 
ing boil. When the fight is won, the boil is 
full of the debris of the conflict—corpuscles 
gorged with germs and germs slain in the 
melée. This debris is a yellowish, creamy 
substance called pus. When the boil 


breaks it is expelled and the soreness dis- 
appears. All of the germs have been 


killed. The white corpuscles—who are 
the scavengers and policemen of the body 
—have won their fight. 


Men have More Neck Boils than Women 


In view of this it is plain that boils are 
not symptoms of blood diseases, nor are 
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they evidences that the system needs 
“toning up.” All they show is that a 
certain number of stray germs have found 
lodgment in the skin and that the white 
corpuscles are trying to get them out. 
Boils appear on the neck so often for the 
reason that the collars worn by men, being 
stiff and full of filth embalmed in starch, 
irritate the skin and force organisms into 
it. Women, who ordinarily wear soft 
collars, do not have nearly so many boils as 
men. Poets, who wear low, loose collars, 
usually escape the neck variety altogether. 

Of course, there are a great many blood 
and,general diseases that have, for symp- 
toms, eruptions of the skin. Smallpox, as 
everyone knows, is one of them, and various 
familiar functional disorders are others. 
But your true boil—as its unlucky victim 
understands the word—is not a symptom, 
but a disease. It is a blood-brother to the 
pimple, the blackhead and the other horrid 
enemies of shining beauty. All of them 
are caused by the entry of unwelcome in- 
truders into the pores and sweat glands. 
Contrary to popular opinion the absorption 
of wholesale doses of sulphur and mo- 
lasses and other so-called tonics does not 
cure them, or prevent them. The best 
thing to do, when you have one, is to help 
the white corpuscles in their battle by touch- 
ing the boil with some genial assassin of 
itinerant bacilli such as a lancet, best 
supplied by a friendly doctor. 

This notion that boils purify the blood 
and “tone up” the system is but one of ten 
thousand popular medical fallacies. Some 
of them are confined to the ignorant— 
such, for instance, as the idea that gin is 
“good” for the kidneys (whatever that 
may mean), or that camomile tea cures 
indigestion—but a great many of them, 
unfortunately, still find acceptance among 
the more empiric and unscientific family 
doctors. 


Our Old Soggy Friend, the Flaxseed 
Poultice 


The mention of liquids recalls the fact 
that water is the active agent in thousands 
of cures credited to other things. One of 
these is that soggy companion of our 
childhood, the flaxseed poultice. It was 
prescribed by grandma for a hundred and 
one infantile complaints—swollen jaws, 
bee stings, bruises, “bumps” on the 


cranium, boils, sprains, sore muscles and 
so on. It was sloppy, hot and unpleasant, 
but we submitted to its loathsome embraces 
because we knew that it oftentimes cured. 
And yet it would have cured just as often 
if it had been made of bran or saw- dust. 

The thing of chief value in the flaxseed 
poultice—and in nearly every other sort 
of poultice of days gone by—was the heat. 
This heat in the water alone, without 
the flaxseed, would have cured just as 
quickly. The sole virtue of the meal lay 
in the fact that it enabled the water to 
retain a comparatively high temperature 
a bit longer than plain water might .have 
done. To-day we enclose the water in a 
rubber bag and do without the flaxseed. 
The rubber bag is dry, handy and clean. 
The flaxseed poultice was wet, uncom- 
fortable, and very dirty. 


Sage, and Other Old Time Teas 


Another old time remedy that owed all 
of its virtue to hot water was sage tea. 
Those of my readers who are not more 
than thirty probably remember swallow- 
ing immense cauldrons of it in their early 
youth. It was a famous panacea for sore 
throat, slight fevers and other familiar 
disorders. Sometimes in place of sage, 
grandma used flaxseed, tapioca, mullen or 
saxifrage. She had a whole pharmaco- 
poeia of weeds and a complex system of 
prescribing them. Some were good for 
stomach ache and some for sore eyes. 
Some cured biliousness and others worked 
miracles with colds. 

But if these fearsome teas ever really 
accomplished any cures at all, it was the 
hot water in them that did the work. More 
likely the sore throat got well because 
sore throats will generally do that, sooner 
or later, if left alone. More likely the 
ghastly pains of stomach ache disappeared 
because nature has wisely provided that a 
stomach ache shall run its course and then 
vanish. 

Beef tea, another old favorite, is a brother 
to sage tea. As it is commonly brewed it 
contains as much nourishment, to the 
quart, as a piece of beef an inch long. The 
hungry sufferer who painfully swallows 
half a pint of it, is about as well fed as if 
he ate a radish. Most of the good effects 
he experiences are due to the stimulation 
of the hot water, the mental healing of his 
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trusted and confident nurse, and the 
beneficent exuberance of his own imagi- 
nation. The heat warms his stomach and 
makes him feel well all over and tradition 
and faith do the rest. 


Porous Plaster, Liver Pad and 
Liniment 


Still other old friends are the porous 
plaster, the liver pad and the liniment— 
“for man and beast.” The principle upon 
which some of these aids to the injured 
are based is that of counter-irritation, which, 
under certain circumstances, is almost 
respectable. But as a rule, the idea ex- 
pressed in the directions and implanted 
in the minds of the users is that the power- 
ful drugs in the plaster or the liniment 
penetrate the skin and do battle with the 
sore muscles or disease germs within. As 
a matter of fact, we have the word of a 
scientific pharmacologist for the axiom 
that “the human skin, except when blis- 
tered, is almost impervious to any drug 
but mercury.” In other words, the epi- 
dermis of a healthy man is as much 
chloroform-proof or camphor-proof or other 
liniment-proof as the side of a warship. 
And yet who of us hasn’t found comfort 
and solace in a porous plaster? My father 
would as lief be without his dinner. All 
the same, if the imagination invested it 
with the same virtues, a coat of green paint 
would do as much good. 

You may urge against all of this, gentle 
reader, the fact that you yourself have 
cured sore muscles and stiff necks with 
your favorite liniment. There is no doubt 
of it whatever; you are a witness to it. 
And you are perfectly right. You played 
tennis too long and your forearm felt as 
if it had been: run through rollers. You 
got out your bottle of Old Reliable, shook 
it according to directions, and gave your 
arm a good hard rubbing. Next day the 
muscles were pliant again and the pain was 
gone. All of these things undoubtedly 
happened, but the fact remains that it was 
the rubbing and not the liniment that 
effected the cure. If you don’t believe it, 
try olive oil or hot water or Worcestershire 
sauce next time. 

Vigorous massage is probably the best 
of all remedies for muscular pains. It 
causes a healthy circulation of the blood 
in the affected part, and in addition the 


rhythmic motion has a peculiar psychic 
effect. There is really more than a mere 
superstition in this laying on of hands. 
Stroke the hair of a person suffering pain 
and sometimes the pain abates. Rub 
your hand over the brow of a headache 
patient and now and then you cure the 
headache. Hypnotists, osteopaths, phys- 
ical culture advocates and other dealers 
in near-science take profitable account of 
this mysterious method of bringing jangled 
nerves back into tune. 

Another fortunate circumstance for the 
makers of lotions and liniments is the fact 
that nine-tenths of all human aches and 
ills are normally of short duration. The 
pains of so-called rheumatism, for exam 
ple, are decidedly evanescent. They come 
and they go and it is quite unusual for 
them to continue in one place with un- 
abated intensity for any great length of 
time. A patient’s forearm aches, and when 
the pain reaches a certain degree, he 
rushes off for a bottle of liniment and rubs 
the muscles vigorously. Half an hour 
later the pain disappears. Perhaps its 
disappearance is due to the massage afore- 
said; perhaps, again, it is due to the fact 
that the pain, in the regular course of na- 
ture, has subsided. 

This tendency of the human body to 
cure its own ills seems to be little under- 
stood by the laity. It is the popular im- 
pression that there is a specific for every 
malady and that nothing but this specific 
will cure it. Asa matter of fact, the great 
majority of minor diseases cure themselves, 
and so do not a few very serious ones. As 
an example of the first, I may mention 
common colds. As an example of the 
second, there is pneumonia 


Common, Curtous Nottons about 


Colds 


There are on the market to-day more 
than a thousand ready-made cures for 
colds and every adult American, according 
to Mark Twain, has a private remedy of 
his own. But in the vast m 
colds cure themselves. Like pneumonia 
and other more serious diseases, they run 
a definite course. They appear, they 
make their victims miserable and then they 
disappear. Nature effects the cure, and 
some one of the multitude of specifics gets 
the credit. Once, when Dr. William Osler 
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was asked by a patient to write a prescrip- 
tion for a cold in the head, he said: “I 
will give you four days.” The patient 
abided the time—and was cured. 

Mustard footbaths, hot lemonade, hot 
Scotches, whiskey and quinine, powders 
and all the other familiar remedies have 
little or no direct effect. Their value 
—if they have any at all—lies in the fact 
that they ease the patient’s mind and 
satisfy the universal yearning to “take 
something for it.” 

The popular idea that it is possible to 
take cold in a boil, and that the result is 
dangerous, is utterly and hopelessly non- 
sensical. By a cold in a wound of any 
sort the layman means an infection. A 
boil is already infected, else it wouldn’t 
bea boil. Hence it is absurd to believe that 
it may be infected again. A clean scratch 
or cut, of course, may become infected, 
particularly if it is not properly cleansed. 
Then it becomes, toall intents and purposes, 
a boil, and there ensues the familiar battle 
between the intruding germs and the white 
corpuscle constabulary, ending, very often, 
with a discharge of pus. In that case it is 
customary to say that the patient “took 
cold in his sore and it festered.” 


Medicine Often Gets Fraudulent 
Credit 


Half the drugs known to materia medica 
have been used for pneumonia. Years 
ago patients were bled. Then came an 
era of counter-irritation, which was fol- 
lowed by one of antipyretics. Quinine 
gave way to aconite, which, in turn, was 
displaced by whiskey, strychnine, digi- 
talis and ice packs. To-day, the more 
advanced physicians let nature combat 
the disease. All they do to help is to keep 
the patient clean and comfortable and give 
him plenty of nourishment and air. The 
use of drugs is well nigh abandoned, the 
body fights its battle alone, and six or eight 
times out of ten it wins. 

Typhoid and tuberculosis are certainly 
serious diseases, and yet all the physician 
can do is to give nature an opportunity to 
effect a cure, under the most favorable 
possible conditions. The germ of con- 
sumption is proof against all the antitoxins, 
germicides and other specifics ever in- 
vented, but if the patient is kept clean and 
well nourished by both good food and good 


air, and reasonably calm in mind, his 
white corpuscles will fight for his life, and, 
in the majority of cases, win. It is so 
with a hundred and one other diseases. 
Medicines in many cases do more harm 
than good, but when they are swallowed 
and poor nature, in spite of them, effects 
a cure, they get all the credit. This credit 
is equally false and fraudulent whether 
they be patented and advertised cure-alls 
or the fearful and wonderful prescriptions 
of empiric physicians. 


Ice Down the Neck for Nose-bleed 


Faulty logic is at the bottom of most of 
the medical fallacies of the day. Cause 
and effect are confused or imagined and 
hasty generalization does the rest. A case 
in point is afforded by certain homely 
remedies for nose-bleed. Ninety-nine 
times in every hundred nose-bleed will 
stop of itself within a few minutes. But 
the sufferer, unaware of nature’s skill as a 
healer, is eager to give her aid. So he 
presses his upper lip, and when, in a short 
while, the flow of blood stops, he thinks 
that it does so because he has compressed 
the arteries. As a matter of fact, the ar- 
teries which reach the nose are deep in the 
face and utterly beyond pressure from 
without. 

Another favorite method of stopping 
nose-bleed is to drop a cold key or a piece 
of ice down the patient’s neck or to put a 
toad upon his head. In this madness 
there is some method, though its advo- 
cates, in all probability, could offer no 
sensible account of the relation between 
cause and effect. A sudden fright or un- 
expected shock causes a spasmodic con- 
traction of the small blood vessels, which 
forces the blood into the larger vessels, 
and gives the little ones time to repair in- 
juries. A piece of ice, in the course of its 
uncanny slide down the vertebra, pro- 
duces a shock. A blow on the head with 
a brick, or a boiler explosion next door, 
would produce an equal shock and cure 
nose;-bleed just as effectively. 

The ignorance of the fathers is handed 
down to the children, even unto the third 
and fourth generations. Years ago some 
primeval ignoramus, mistaking them for 
the permanent footprints of jaundice, gave 
the name of liver-spots to certain yellowish 
pigmented areas that disfigure the faces 
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and chests of many persons. As a matter 
of fact, they bear no relation whatever to 
the liver. When found upon the faces of 
women they are ordinarily quantities of 
yellow-brown pigment lodged in the outer 
layer of the skin. When they appear 
upon the breast they are usually due to 
a yellowish mould, which, by dint of hard 
rubbing, may be removed with little diffi- 
culty. Now and then they are nothing 
more or less than extra large yellow or 
brown moles. It is impossible, by any 
sane system of ratiocination, to connect 
them with the liver. 


Bad Air and Malaria 


A popular notion that malaria is caused 
by bad air seems to be justified by the very 
name of the malady. But, as a matter of 
fact, while bad air is a customary accom- 
paniment of the mosquitoes which bear the 
organisms which actually produce the dis- 
ease, it is, in no sense, a contributory cause 
itself. Guard yourself against the anopheles 
mosquito and you will never get malaria, 
no matter how much bad air you breathe. 
Let the festive anopheles feast upon you, 
and you will begin to shiver and shake in 
an atmosphere of chemically pure ozone. 

In 1880, Dr. Lavaran, a French army 
surgeon, after several years of toilsome 
research, announced the presence of a 
large, pigmented parasite in the blood of 
malaria patients. Eighteen years later, 
Major Ronald Ross, of the British East 


‘Indian service, found the same parasite 


in the stomach and salivary glands of the 
anopheles mosquito. It appeared in the 
body of no other known species of mos- 
quito. 

These discoveries led to a most thorough 
investigation, which had its fruit in a series 
of experiments conducted by the London 
School of Tropical Medicine. Two par 
ties of Englishmen, not one of whom had 
ever been infected with malaria, went to 
the Roman Campagna, where bad air and 
anopheles are to be had for the asking. 
The members of the first party lived in a 
triply-screened hut for weeks. They 
breathed the bad air day and night, but 
not a mosquito managed to reach them. 
All escaped malaria. The members of 
the other party bared themselves to the 
little pests and were bitten. Then they 
went off to breathe air that was undoubtedly 


pure. Within two weeks the microscope 
showed that their blood was full of the 
parasite aforesaid, and every one of them 
shivered and shook with chills and fever. 

Since then these experiments have been 
repeated over and over again, and yet a 
good many people still insist that malaria 
is caused, not by mosquitoes, but by 
foul air. 


‘*Bad” Air not so Bad 


Foul air—which has for its accepted 
meaning, air heavy with the gases and 
odors of decay—is not, in itself, poisonous, 
or even unhealthful. Unless it contains 
such a large proportion of foreign gases 
that it is noticeably lacking in oxygen, its 
chief effect is psychic. Some persons, in 
brief, cannot abide a stench. It sets their 
nerves on edge and excites their imagina- 
tions and the result is that they grow pallid 
and, at times, seasick. 

Thus, indirectly, it may weaken them 
and make them an easy prey wandering 
microbes. But of itself, it produces little 
direct harm. Medical students, breath- 
ing the unspeakable gases and odors of the 
dissecting room, manage to ¢ ast din- 


ners and to grow fat. Tanners, garbage 
men, workers in fertilizer factories and 
other persons who are habitually sur- 
rounded by hair-raising aron ire ordi 
narily just as healthy as other folk 

That foul air is usually laden with 
rather more germs and germ-bearing in- 
sects than air which seems (to the nose) 


to be pure is beside the point. Experience 


shows that pure air often cont ; aS Many 
of these enemies to health as the most foul 
exudations from a sewer tlet The 


Stegomyia fasciata, which carries the germs 
of yellow fever, would be yj st deadly on 


a mountain top as along the shore of a 
Louisiana bayou. Hence, the absurdity of 
shotgun quarantines and of all the other 
medicinal manifestations of alarm that 
appear when yellow jack rages on the 


Gulf coast. 


A Few More, Out of Million 


Fallacies 


There are a million other fallacies of 
this sort—the products of ignorance that 
refuses to die. Two hundred years ago 
people believed that the seventh son of a 
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seventh son was foreordained for the 
medical art. To-day their descendants 
believe that the crisis in such diseases as 
pneumonia always comes on an odd day— 
the third, the seventh or the ninth. The 
one idea is as ridiculous as the other. A 
great many persons—including not a few 
so-called physicians—still believe that vic- 
tims of obesity who desire to reduce their 
weight should drink as little water as pos- 
sible, that water should be kept from fever 
patients, that dyes in stockings are some- 
times poisonous and cause sores on the 
feet, that sleeping after meals is unhealthful, 
that lime water taken internally ‘will cure 
warts, and that metallic “electric” belts 
will ward off various ghastly maladies. 

I pass over the vast host of superstitions 
regarding talismans, charms, and the in- 
fluence of the planets. These last-named 
remedies are by no means the resort of the 
uneducated only, but they are so obviously 
the product of lingering superstition and 
chaotic mental processes that they are 
scarcely worth considering. Some of the 
plausible fallacies are far more dangerous. 
Founded not upon legend, but upon faulty 


reasoning, they bear, at times, a specious 
air of common-sense. It is when they 
have this flavor that they are most difficult 
to combat and most fruitful of damage. 


Medicine Steadily Growing Saner 


Fortunately, modern medicine is fast 
destroying these ancient delusions. A 
latter-day scientific physician tries to avoid, 
beyond all things, hasty jumping at con- 
clusions or too ready dependence upon 
formule. Like the legendary man from 
Missouri, he demands to be shown. He 
asks of a doctrine, not whether it is_clas- 
sical or respectable, but whether it is 
true. 

As a result, the art of healing is making 
far greater strides than most laymen 
imagine. Surgery is now an exact science 
—as exact, almost, as chemistry or phys- 
ics—and the other branch of the medical 
mystery is following not far behind. Char- 
latanry, which was not rare a few years 
ago, is fast disappearing. Your modern 
physician is not afraid to say “I don’t 
know.” 









IMMIGRANTS 


BY 


WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY 


Each ship doth bring them; see where lost they stand 


In huddled groups, and stare from side to side 


Upon the curious crowds whose looks deride 


Their peasant fdces, garments strange that brand 


Them aliens; in their far-off native land 


Each had his place, though humble; here the tide 


Sweeps him along, an animal dull-eyed, 


Patient, submissive. What mysterious hand 


Has thus uprooted from their ancient place 


‘ 
These myriad exiles, cast them on our shore, 


And what the purpose? Shall our country be 


The crucible of nations whence a race 


Shall issue in dim ages to restore 


God’s image to mankind, and make men free? 


THE MYSTERY 


BY 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE ano SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL CRAWFORD 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS.— 7he schooner ‘‘Laughing Lass" is encountered under 





sail, but deserted, by the U.S. S. ‘Wolverine’ in the North Pacific. A crew under Ensign 
° Edwards with bos'n’s mate Timmins is put aboard. When she again appears she is i deserted. 
Previous to her appearance on each occasion, a shaft of light and brilliant glow are seen 1 new crew 
of volunteers is put aboard, after which the schooner disappears completely. The ne rning the 


cruiser picks up a dory of the ‘* Laughing Lass” containing the body of bos'n's mate 
Ralph Slade, newspaper correspondent, Slade’s story begins with the chartering of 


nins and 
laughing 


Lass” in San Francisco by Prof. Schermerhorn, experimental scientist, on a secret mi " Slade, 
who overhears the professor's arrangements with Capt. Selover, a shady character, signs as mate of 
the schooner. Accompanied by his assistant, Percy Darrow, the professor brings on boa terious 
brass-bound chest. Slade berths in the forecastle and makes the acquaintance of the cre ‘* Handy 
Solomon,” a sinister individual with a hook for a hand, Thrackles, Pulz, Perdosa, a Mexican, and 
** Nigger,” a negro cook. The crew become excited by the belief that the professor posse the secret of 
the philosopher's stone. The voyage ends at a deserted, volcanic island, where Slade and the men are 
sent ashore to prepare a habitation for the professor and Darrow in a valley at the base of the volcano. 
Captain Selover remains on ship-board, relinquishing all authority over the crew, who live ashore, with 
¢ Slade in command. The men finally refuse to take orders from Slade, who attempts to enforce his com- 
mands, but is dissuaded by Handy Solomon. After a tense argument which culminates in the draw- 
; ing of knives and revolvers the dispute is finally settled by the diplomacy of the one-a? t sailor 
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PART II—CHAPTER XIV 


AN ADVENTURE 


Ryaa}HE thought was like a dash 
OF He of cold water in clearing 
my faculties. I raised my 
head. Seawards a white 
gull had caught the first 
rays of the sun beyond the 
cliffs. Landwards—I saw 
with a choke in my throat a figure emerg- 
ing from the arroyo 

At the sight I made a desperate attempt 
to move, but with the effort discovered that 
I was again bound. My stirring thus called 
Pulz’s attention. Before I could look away 
he had followed the direction of my gaze. 
The discussion instantly ceased. They 
waited in grim silence. 

I did not know what to do. Percy Dar- 
row, carrying some sort of large book, was 
walking rapidly toward us. Perdosa had 
disappeared. Thrackles after an instant 
came and sat beside me and clapped his big 
hand over my mouth. It was horrible. 

When within a hundred paces or so, I 
could see that Darrow labored under some 
great excitement. His usual indifferent 





IN THE NIGHT 


saunter had, as I have indicated, given way 
to a firm and decided step; his ironical eye 
glistened; his sallow cheek glowed. 

“Boys,” he shouted cheerfully, “the 
time’s up. We’ve succeeded. We'll sail 
just as soon as the Lord’ll let us get ready. 
Rustle the stuff aboard. The Professor’ll 
be down in a short time, and we ought to be 
loaded by night.” : 

Handy Solomon and Pulz laid hand on 
two of the rifles near by and began surrep- 
titiously to fill their magazine Che Nigger 
shook his knife free of the s bard and sat 
with it in his left hand, concealed by his 
body. I could feel Thrackles’ muscles 
stiffen. Another fifty paces and it would be 
no longer necessary to stop my mouth. 

The thought made me _ desperate. 
Thrackles’ hand lay heavy across my 
mouth. I bit it to the bone, and as he invol- 
untarily snatched it away, I rolled over 
toward the sea. 

Thus for an instant I had n 

“Run! run!’ I shouted 
sake——”’ 


mouth free. 
“For God’s 
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Thrackles leaped upon me and struck me 
heavily upon the mouth, then sprang for a 
rifle. I managed to struggle back to the 
dune, whence I could see. 


CHAPTER XV 
FIVE HUNDRED YARDS RANGE 


Percy Darrow, with the keenness that 
always characterized his mental apprehen- 
sion, had understood enough of my stran- 
gled cry. He had not hesitated nor de- 
layed for an explanation, but had turned 
track and was now running as fast as his 
long legs would carry him back toward the 
opening of the ravine. My companions 
stood watching him, but making no attempt 
either to shoot or to follow. For a moment 
I could not understand this, then remem- 
bered the disappearance of Perdosa. My 
heart jumped wildly, for the Mexican had 
been gone quite long enough to have cut off 
the Assistant’s escape. 1 could not doubt 
that he would pick off his man at close 
range as soon as the fugitive should have 
reached the entrance to the arroyo. 

There can be no question that he would 
have done so had not his Mexican impa- 
tience betrayed him. He shot too soon. 
Percy Darrow stopped in his tracks. Al- 
though-we heard the bullet sing by us, for an 
instant we thought he was hit. Then Per- 
dosa fired a second time, again without re- 
sult. Darrow turned sharp to the left and 
began desperately to scale the steep cliffs. 

I once took part in a wild boar hunt off 
the coast of California. Our dogs had 
penned a small band at the head of a narrow 
barranca from which a single steep trail led 
over the hill. We, perched on another hill 
some three or four hundred yards away, 
shot at the animals as they toiled up the 
trail. The range was long, but we had 
time, for the severity of the climb forced the 
boars to a foot pace. 

It was exactly like that. Percy Darrow 
had two hundred feet of ascent to make. 
He could go just so fast; must consume just 
so much time in his snail-like progress up 
the face of the hill. During that time he 
furnished an excellent target, and the loose 
sand-stone behind him showed where each 
shot struck. 

A significant indication was that the men 
did not take the trouble to get nearer, for 


which manceuver they would have had 
time in plenty, but distributed themselves 
leisurely for a shooting match. 

“First shot,” claimed Handy Solomon, 
and without delay fired off-hand. A puff of 
dust showed to the right. “Nerve no good,” 
hecommented, “ jerked her just as I pulled.” 

Pulz fired from the knee. The dust this 
time puffed below. 

“Thought she’d carry up at that dis- 
tance,” he muttered. 

The Nigger, too, missed, and Thrackles 
grinned triumphantly. 

“T get a show,” said he. 

He spread his massive legs apart, drew a 
deep breath and raised his weapon. It lay 
in his grasp steady as a log, and I saw that 
Percy Darrow’s fate was in the hands of 
that dangerous class of natural marksman 
that possesses no nerves. But for the second 
time my teeth saved his life. The trigger 
guard slipped against Thrackles’ lacerated 
hand almost at the instant of discharge. 
He missed; and the bullet went wide. 

Darrow had climbed a matter of twenty 
feet. 

Now the seamen distributed themselves 
for more leisurely and accurate marksman- 
ship. Handy Solomon lay flat on his 
stomach, resting the rifle muzzle across the 
top of a sand dune. Pulz sat down, an 
elbow on either knee for the greater steadi- 
ness. The Nigger knelt; but Thrackles 
remained on his feet. No rest could be 
steadier than the stone-like rigidity of his 
thick arms. 

The firing now became miscellaneous. 
No one paid any attention to anyone else. 
Each discovered what I could have told 
them, that even the human figure at five 
hundred yards is a small mark for a strange 
rifle. The constant correction of elevation, 
however, brought the puffs of dust always 
closer, and I could not but realize that the 
doctrine of chances must bring home some 
of the bullets. I soon discovered by way of 
comfort that only Thrackles and Handy 
Solomon really understood fire-arms; and 
of those two Thrackles alone had had much 
experience at long range. He told me after- 
ward he had hunted otter. 

About half way up the cliff Thrackles 
fired his fifth shot. No dust followed the 
discharge; and I saw Percy Darrow stagger 
and almost lose his hold. The men yelled 
savagely, but the Assistant pulled himself 
together and continued his crawling. 
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The sun had been shining in our faces. I 
could imagine its blurring effect on the 
sights. Now abruptly it was blotted out, 
and a semi-twilight fell. We all looked up, 
in spite of ourselves. An opaque veil had 
been drawn quite across the heavens, 
through which we could not make out even 
the shape of the sun. It was like a thunder- 
cloud except that its under surface instead 
of being the usual gray-black was a deep 
earth-brown. As we looked up, a deep 
bellow stirred the air, which had fallen 
quite still, long forks of lightning shot hori- 
zontally from the direction of the island’s 
interior, and flashes of dull red reflected 
from the canopy of cloud. 


The men stared with their mouths open. 
Undoubtedly the change had been some 
time in preparation, but all had been so 
absorbed in the affair of the Professor’s 
assistant that no one had noticed. It came 
to our consciousness with the suddenness of 
a theatrical change. A dull roaring com- 
menced, grew in volume, and then a great 
explosion shook the very ground under our 
feet. 

We stared at each other, our faces whiten- 
ing. 

“What kind of hell has broke loose?” 
muttered Pulz. 

The Nigger fell flat on his face, uttering 
deep lamentations. 





The firing now became miscellaneous. No one paid any attention to any one else 
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“Voodoo! voodoo!’’ he groaned. 

A gentle shower of white flakes began, 
powdering the surface of everything. Far 
out to sea we could make out the sun on the 
water. Gradually the roaring died down; 
the lightning ceased. Comparative peace 
ensued. We looked again toward the cliff. 
Percy Darrow had not for one instant ceased 
to climb. He was just topping the edge of 
the bluff. Handy Solomon, with a cry of 
rage, seized another rifle and emptied the 
magazine at him as fast as the lever could 
be worked. The dust flew wild in a half 
dozen places. Darrow drew himself up to 
the sky-line, raised his hat ironically and 
disappeared. 

“Damn his soul!”’ cried Handy Solomon, 
his face livid. He threw his rifle to the 
beach and danced on it in an ecstasy of rage. 

“What do we care ?”’ growled Thrackles. 
“ He’s no good to us. W’at I want to know 
is, w’at’s up here, anyhow!”’ 

“Didn’t you never see a volcano go off, 
you swab?” snapped Handy Solomon. 

“Easy with your names, mate. No, I 
never did. We better get out.” 

“ Without the chest ?” 

“S’pose we go up the gulch and get it, 
then,” suggested Thrackles. 

But at this Handy Solomon drew back in 
evident terror. 

“Up that hole of heil?’’ he objected. 
“Not I. Youan’ Pulz go.” 

They wrangled over it, Pulz joining. 
Perdosa, shaken to the soul, crept in, and 
made a bee line for the rum barrel. He and 
the Nigger were frankly scared. They had 
the nervous jumps at every little noise or 
unexpected movement; and even the nat- 
ural explanation of these phenomena gave 
them very little reassurance. I knew that 
Darrow would hurry as fast as he could 
back to the Valley by way of the upper 
hills; I knew that he had there several 
sporting rifles; and I hoped greatly that he 
and Prof. Schermerhorn might accomplish 
something before the men had recovered 
their wits to the point of foreseeing his 
probable attack. The uncanny cloud in the 
heavens, the weird half-light and the ex- 
plosions which now grew more frequent had 
their strong effect in spite of explanation. 
The men were not really afraid to venture 
in quest of the supposed treasure; but they 
were in a frame of mind that dreaded the 
first plunge. And time was going by. 

But the fates were against us, as always 


in this ill-starred voyage. I, watching 
from my sand dune, saw a second figure 
emerge from the arroyo’s mouth. It ap- 
peared to stagger as though hurt; and every 
eight or ten paces it stopped and rested in a 
bent-over position. The murky light was 
too dim for me to make out details; but after 
a moment a rift in the veil enabled me to 
identify Prof. Schermerhorn carrying with 
great difficulty the chest. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE MURDER 


I took no chances, but began at once 
to shout, as soon as I saw the men had no- 
ticed his coming. It was impossible for me 
to tell whether or not Prof. Schermerhorn 
heard me. If he did, he misunderstood my 
intention, for he continued painfully to ad- 
vance. The only result I gained was to get 
myself well gagged with my own pocket 
handkerchief, and thrown in a hollow be- 
tween the dunes. Thence I could hear 
Handy Solomon speaking fiercely and rap- 
idly. 

“Now you let me run his,” he com- 
manded. “ We got to find out somethin’. It 
ain’t no good to us without we knows—and 
we want to find out how he’s got the rest hid.” 

They assented. 

“T’m goin’ out to help him carry her in,” 
announced the seaman. 

A long pause ensued, in which I watched 
the deep canopy of red-black thicken over- 
head. A strange and unearthly light had 
fallen on the world, and the air was quite 
still. After a while I heard Handy Solomon 
and Prof. Schermerhorn join the group. 

“There you are, Perfessor,” cried Handy 
Solomon in tones of the greatest heartiness. 
“T’ll put her right there, and she’ll be as 
safe as a baby at home. She’s heavy, 
though.” 

Prof. Schermerhorn laughed a pleased 
and excited laugh. I could tell by the tone 
of his voice that he was strung high, and 
guessed that his triumph needed an audience. 
~ “You may say so well!” he said. “It iss 
heafy; and it iss heafy with the world- 
desire, the great Substance that can do 
efferything. Where iss Percy ?”’ 

“He’s gone aboard.” 

“We must embark. The time is joost 
right. A day sooner and the egsperiment 
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would haf been spoilt; but now——” he 
laughed, “let the island sink, we do not care. 
We must embark hastily.” 

“Tt’ll take a main long time to carry 
down all your things, Perfessor.” 

“Oh, led them go! The eruption has 
alretty swallowed them oop. The lava iss 
by now a foot deep in the valley. Before 
long it flows here, so we must embark.” 

“But you’ve lost all them vallyable 
things, Perfessor,” said Handy Solomon. 
“Now I call that hard luck.” 

Prof. Schermerhorn snapped his fingers. 

“They do not amoundt to that!’’ he 
cried. “Here, here, in this leetle box iss all 
the treasure! Here iss the labor of ten years! 
Here iss the Laughing Lass, and the crew, 
and all the equipmendt comprised. Here 
iss the world!”’ 

“I’m a plain seaman, Perfessor, and I 
suppose I got to believe you; but she’s a 
main small box for all that.” 

“ With that small box you can haf all your 
wishes,” asserted the Professor, still in the 
German lyric strain over his triumph. “It 
iss the box of Enchantments. You haf but 
to will the change you would haf taig place 
—it iss done. The substance of the rocks, 
the molecule,—all!”’ 

“Could a man make diamonds ?”’ asked 
Pulz abruptly. I could hear the sharp in- 
take of the men’s breathing as they hung on 
the reply. 

“Much more wonderful changes than 
that it can accomplish,” replied the Pro- 
fessor, with an indulged laugh. “That 
change iss simple. Carbon iss coal; carbon 
iss diamond. You see? One has but to 
change the form, not the substance.” 

“Then it’ll change coal to diamonds ?’’ 
asked Handy Solomon. 

“Yes, you gather my meanings— 

I heard a sharp squeak like a terrified 
mouse. Then a long dreadful silence; then 
two dull heavy blows spaced with delibera- 
tion. A moment later I caught a glimpse of 
Handy Solomon bent forward to the labor 
of dragging a body toward the sea, his steel 
claw hooked under the angle of the jaw as a 
man handles a fish. Pulz came and threw 
off my bonds and gag. 

“Come along!” said he. 

All kept looking fearfully toward the 
arroyo. A dense, white steam marked its 
course. The air was now heavy with por- 
tent. Successive explosions, some light, 
some severe, shook the foundations of the 


island. Great rocks and boulders bounded 
down the hills. The flashes of lightning 
had become more frequent. We moved, 
exaggerated to each other’s vision by the 
strange light, uncouth and gigantic. 

“Let’s get out of this!’’ cried Thrackles. 

We turned at the word and ran, Thrack- 
les staggering under the weight of the chest. 
All our belongings we abandoned, and set 
out for the Laughing Lass with only the 
tatters in which we stood. Luckily for usa 
great part of the ship’s stores had been re- 
turned to her hold after the thorough 
scrubbing, so we were in subsistence, but all 
our clothes, all our person 
were left behind us on the bea 
once we had topped the cliff that led over to 
the cove, I doubt if any consideration on 
earth would have induced us to return to 
that accursed place. 


} ] My . 
belongings, 


For, after 


The row out to the ship wet and 
dangerous. Seismic disturbances were 
undoubtedly responsible for high pyra- 
midic waves that lifted and fell without 


onward movement. We fai 
out of the dory, which we d 
deck, but left at the end of t 
beat her sides against the sh 


tumbled up 
| not hoist on 
1e painter to 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE OPEN SEA 


Our haste, however, availed us little, for 
there was no wind at all. We lay for over 
two hours under the we light, over- 
canopied by the red-brown cloud, while the 
explosions shook the foundations of the 
world. Nobody ventured below. The sails 
flapped idly from the masts; the blocks and 
spars creaked: the three 
rose straight up and fell 
reaching from the deep. 

When the men first beg 


rnered waves 


as though 


to sweat the 


sails up, evidently in preparation for an 
immediate departure, I objected vehe- 
mently. 


“You aren’t going to leave him on the 
island?’’ I cried. “ He’ll die of starvation.” 

They did not answer me; but after a 
little more, when my expostulations had 
become more positive, Handy Solomon 
dropped the halliard and drew me to one 
side. 

“Look here, you,” he snarled, “you’d 
better just stow your gab. You’re lucky to 
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be here yourself, let alone botherin’ your 
thick head about anybody else, and you can 
kiss the Book on that!’’ 

After the sails were on her, we gathered 
at the starboard rail to watch the shore. 
There the hills ran into inky blackness, as 
the horizon sometimes merges into a thunder 
squall. A dense white steam came from the 
creek bed within the arroyo. The surges 
beat on the shore louder than the ordinary, 
and the foam, even in these day hours, 
seemed to throw up a faint phosphorescence. 
Frequent earthquakes oscillated the land- 
scape. 

The suspense after a time became un- 
bearable, for while the portent—whether 
physical or moral, we were too far under its 
influence to distinguish—grew momentarily, 
our own souls did not expand in due corre- 
spondence. We talked of towing, of kedg- 
ing out, of going to any extreme, even to 
small boats. Then, just as we were about 
to move toward some accomplishment, a 
new phenomenon chained our attention to 
the shore. 

In the mouth of the arroyo appeared a 
red glow. A moment later a wave of lava, 
white-hot, red, iridescent, cooling to a black 
crust, cracked in incandescence, rolled 
majestically out over the grassy plain. 
Each instant it grew in volume, until the 
ravine must have been flowing half full. 

Before its scorching, the grasses, even at 
the edge of the sea, were smoking, and our 
camp had already burst into flames. We 
had to shield our faces against the heat, and 
the wooden railing under our hands was 
growing warm. 

Pulz turned an ashy countenance toward 
us. 

“My God!” he screamed. “What’s 
going to happen when she hits the sea ?”’ 

She hit the sea, and immediately a great 
cloud of steam arose, and the hissing as of a 
thousand serpents. We felt the strong 
suction under our keel, and staggered under 
the jerk of the ship’s cable as she swung 
toward the beach. The paint was beginning 
to crackle along the rail. We could see 
nothing for the scalding white veil that en- 
veloped us; we could hear nothing for the 
roar of steam, the bombardment of explo- 
sions, and the crash of thunder; but our 
nostrils were assaulted by a most unearthly 
medley of smells. 

“ Hell’s loose,” growled Thrackles. 

We were clinging hard as the ship reeled. 


Huge surges were racing in from seaward, 
growing larger with each successive billow. 

Handy Solomon raised his head, listened 
intently, and struck his forehead. 

“Wind!”’ he screamed at the top of his 
voice, and jumped for the halliards. 

Thrackles followed him, but no one else 
moved. In an instant the two were back, 
striking and kicking savagely, rousing their 
companions to the danger. We all laid into 
the canvas like mad, and in no time had 
snugged down to a staysail and the peak of 
our mainsail. Thrackles drew his knife and 
jumped for the cable, while Handy Solo- 
mon, his eyes snapping, seized the wheel. 

We finished just in time. I was turning 
away after tying the last gasket on the fore- 
sail, when the deck up-ended and tipped me 
head foremost into the starboard scupper. 
At the same time a smother of salt water 
blew over the port rail, now far above me, 
to drench me as thoroughly as though 
I had fallen overboard. I brushed out 
my eyes to find the ship smack on her 
beam ends, and the wind howling by from 
the sea. 

I had company enough in the scuppers. 
Only Handy Solomon clung desperately to 
the wheel, jamming his weight to port in the 
hope she might pay up; Thrackles, too, his 
eye squinted along some bearing of his own, 
was waiting for her to drag. Presently it 
became evident that she was doing so, 
whereupon he drew his knife across our 
hawser. 

“My God!” chattered Pulz at my ear. 
“Tf we go ashore——” 

He did not need to finish. Unless the 
Laughing Lass could recover before the 
squall had driven her to leeward a scant 
half mile, we should be cooked alive in the 
boiling caldron at the shore’s edge. 

For an interminable time, as it seemed 
to me, we lay absolutely motionless. The 
scene is stamped indelibly on my memory— 
the bulwarks high above me, the steep sleek 
deck, the piratical figure tense at the wheel, 
the snarling water racing from beneath us, 
the lurid glow to landward crawling up on 
us inch by inch like a hungry wild beast. 
Then almost imperceptibly the brave 
schooner righted. The strained lines on 
Handy Solomon’s carven features relaxed 
little by little. Thrackles, staring over the 
side, let out a mighty roar. 

“ Steerage way!’’ he shouted, and executed 
an awkward clog dance on the reeling deck. 
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She moved forward, there was no doubt 
of that, for gradually we were eating toward 
the wind,—but we made _ considerable 
leeway as well. Handy Solomon, taut as 
the weather rigging, took his little advan- 
tages one by one like precious gifts. Light 
there was none; the 
land was blotted out 
by the steam and 
murk which had 
crept to sea and 
now was hurled 
back by the wind. 
All we could do was 
to hang there, tast- 
ing the copper of 
excitement, waiting 
for these different 
forces to adjust 
themselves. Inch 
by inch we crept 
forward; foot by 
foot we made lee 
way. Theintensest 
of the lava glow 
worked its way from 
directly abeam to 
the quarter. By this 
we knew we must 
be nearly opposite 
the cove. At once 
a new doubt sprang 
up in our minds. 

A moment ago all 
the energy of our 





For ten minutes we stared at him fasci- 
nated, during which time the ship labored 
against the staggering winds, gained and 
lost in its buffeting with the great surges. 
The breakers hurling themselves in wild 
abandon against the rocks sent their back- 
wash of tumbling 
peaks to our very 


bilges Che few re- 
mains of the Golden 
Horn, alternately 
drenched and drain- 
ing, seemed to pic- 
ture to us our inev- 
itable end 

[I think we had 
all selected the same 
two nts for our 
“bearings,” a rock 
and lrop of the 
cliff bolder than the 
ordinary [f the 
rock pened from 
the cliff to eastward, 
we were lost; if it re- 


mained stationary, 
we were at least 


holding our own; if 
it opened out to 
westward, we were 


saved. We watched 
with a strained ea- 
gerness impossible 
to describe. At each 
momentary gain or 


desires had gone up rebuff we uttered 
in the ambition to ejaculations. The 
avoid being cast on Nigger mumbled 
the beach. Now we charms. Every 
saw that that was once in a while one 
not enough. It was of us would+snatch 
necessary to squeeze a glance to leeward 
around the point “ And you know a heap too much” -at the cruel white 
where lay the waters, the whirl of 


Golden Horn, in order to avoid the fate that 
had overtaken her. Handy Solomon yelled 
something at us. We could not hear, but 
our own knowledge told us what it must be, 
and with one accord we turned to on the 
foresail. With the peak of it hoisted we 
moved a trifle faster, though the schooner 
lay over at a perilous angle. A moment later 
the fog parted to show us the cliffs looming 
startlingly near. There were the donkey 
engine and the works we had constructed for 
wrecking ;—and there beside them, watch- 
ing us reflectively, stood Percy Darrow. 


eddies where the sea was beaten, only to 
hurry back to the rock and the point of the 
cliff whence our message of safety or de- 
struction was to be flung. Once I looked 
up. Percy Darrow was leaning gracefully 
against a stanchion, watching. His soft hat 
was pulled over his eyes; he stroked softly 
his littlke moustache; I caught the white 
puff of his cigarette. During the moment 
of my inattention something happened. A 
wild shout burst from the men. I whirled, 
and saw to my great joy a strip of sky west- 
ward between the cliff and the rock. And 
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at that very instant a billow larger than the 
ordinary rolled beneath us, and in the back 
suction of its passage I could dimly make 
out cruel, dangerous rocks lying almost 
under our keel. 

Slowly we crept away. Our progress 
seemed infinitesimal, and yet it was real. 
In a while we had gained searoom; in a 
while more we were fairly under sailing 
way, and the cliffs had begun to drop from 
our quarter. With one accord we looked 
back. Percy Darrow waved his hand in an 
indescribably graceful and ironic gesture; 
then turned square on his heel and saun- 
tered away to the north valley out of the 
course of the lava. That was the last I ever 
saw of him. 

As we made our way from beneath the 
island, the weight of the wind seemed to 
lessen. We got the foresail on her, then a 
standing jib; finally, little by little, all her 
ordinary working canvas. Before we knew 
it, we were bowling along under a stiff 
breeze, and the island was dropping astern. 

At once the men seemed to throw off the 
superstitious terror that had cowed them. 
Pulz and Thrackles went to bail the extra 
dory alongside, which by a miracle had 
escaped swamping. The Nigger disap- 
peared in the galley. Perdosa relieved 
Handy Solomon at the wheel; and Handy 
Solomon came directly over to me. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE CATASTROPHE 


He approached me with a confidence that 
proclaimed the new leader. A brace of 
Colt’s revolvers swung from his belt, the 
tatters of his blood-stained garments still 
hung about him. 

“Well, here we are,” he remarked. 

I nodded, waiting for what he had to dis- 
close. 

“And lucky for you that you’re here at 
all, say I,” he continued. “And now that 
you’re here, w’at are you going to do? 
That’s the question,—w’at are you going to 
do?’’? He cocked his head sidewise and 
looked at me speculatively as a cat might 
look at a rather large mouse. “We been a 
little rough,”’ he went on after a moment, 
“and some folks is strait-laced. There 
might be trouble. And you know a heap 
too much.” 


‘“ What do you want of me ?’’ I demanded. 

“It’s just this,” he returned briskly. “If 
you'll Jay us our course to San Salvador, 
we'll let you go as one of us and no ques- 
tions asked.” 

“Tf not ?”’ I enquired. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I leave it 
to you.” 

“ There’s always the sea,” I suggested. 

“ And it’s deep,” he agreed. 

We looked out to the horizon in a diplo- 
matic silence. I did not know whether to 
be angry, amused or alarmed that the man 
estimated my cleverness so slightly. Why, 
the hook was barely concealed, and the bait 
of the coarsest. That I would go safe to a 
sight of San Salvador I did not doubt: that 
I would never enter the harbor, I was abso- 
lutely certain. The choice offered me was 
practically whether I preferred being 
thrown overboard now or several hundred 
miles to southeastward. 

I thought rapidly. It might be possible 
to announce a daily false reckoning to the 
crew; to sail the ship within rowing dis- 
tance of some coast; and then to escape 
while the men believed themselves many 
hundred miles at sea. It would take nice 
calculation to prevent suspicion, but as it 
was the only chance I resolved upon it im- 
mediately. 

“That’s all very well,” I said firmly, 
“but you can’t get anywhere without me, 
and I’ra not going to put in two years and 
then keep my mouth shut for nothing. I 
want a share in the swag,—an even share 
with the rest of you.” 

“Oh, that’ll be all right,” he cried; “you 
can have it.” 

If anything was needed to convince me of 
the man’s sinister intentions this too ready 
acquiescence would have been enough. 

The Nigger called us to mess. We ate in 
theaftercabin. Thechest waslockedand the 
men had as yet been unable to break into it. 
Pulz professed some skill in locksmithing 
and promised to experiment later. After 
mess we went on deck again. The island 
had dropped down to the horizon and 
showed as a brilliant glow under a dark 
canopy. I leaned over the rail looking at it. 
Below me the extra dory bumped along. 
The idea came to me that if I could escape 
that night, I could row back to Percy 
Darrow. The two of us could make shift to 
live on fish and shellfish and mutton. The 
plan rapidly defined itself in my brain. 
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From the remains of the Golden Horn we 
could construct some kind of a craft in 
which to run free to the summer trades. 
Thus we might in time reach some one or 
another of the Sandwich Islands, whence a 
passing trader could take us back to civili- 
zation. There were many elements of un- 
certainty in the scheme; but it seemed to me 
less desperate than trusting the caprices of 
these men, especially since they now had 
free access to the 
liquor stores. 

While I leaned 
over the rail, en- 
grossed in these 
thoughts, one of the 
black thunder 
clouds that had 
been gathering and 
dissipating over the 
island during the en- 
tire afternoon sud- 
denly glowed over- 
head with a strange 
white incandescence 
startlingly akin to 
Darrow’s so-called 
“devil fires.” 
Strangely enough, 
this illumination, 
unlike the volcanic 
glows, appeared to 
be cast on the clouds 
from without rather 
than shot through 
them from within, as 
were the other vol- 
canic emanations. 
At the same instant 
I experienced a 
sharp interior re- 
vulsion of some 
sort, most briefly 
momentary, but of 
a character that shook me from head to toe. 

‘I had no time to analyze these various 
impressions, however, for my attention was 
almost instantly distracted. From the 
cabin came the sound of a sharp fall, then a 
man cried out, and on the heels of it Pulz 
darted from the cabin, screaming horribly. 
We were all on deck, and as the little man 
rushed toward the stern Handy Solomon 
twisted him deftly from his feet. 

“My God, mate, what is it ?”’ he cried, as 
he pinned the sufferer to the deck. 

But Pulz could not answer. He shivered, 


A dizziness 





stiffened, and lay rigid, his eves rolled 
back. 
“Fits,” remarked Thrackles impatiently. 


The excitement died. Rum was forced 
between the victim’s lips. After a little he 
recovered, but could tell us nothing of his 
seizure. 

After the dishes had been swept aside 
from supper, Handy Solomon 
second attempt to open the che 


nnounced a 


“Par 0, here, 
says ’s been a 
mechanic,” said he. 
“T right well know’s 
he’s | house 
breaker. So he’s 
got the sabe for the 
job, nd you can 
kiss the Book on 
that.” 

Perdosa, with a 
grin, leaned over the 


cover from behind 
and began to pick 
away at the lock 


with a long, crooked 
wire Che others 
drew lose about. 
I slipped nearer the 
door, im wining that 


in their riveted in- 
terest I saw my op- 


portunity To my 
surprise I caught a 
glimp f f legs dis- 
appearing up the 
companion. I took 
stor Pulz had 
gone leck. 
This rprised 
me, for I should 
have thought every 
overtook me man interested 

enough in the sup- 
posed treasure to wish to present at 
its uncovering; and it annoyed me still 
more,—the success of my plan demanded a 
clear deck. However, there nothing 
for it now but to trust that Pulz had wished 


to visit the forecastle, and that I might find 
the afterworks empty. 


I paused at the foot of the companion and 
looked back. A breathlessness of excite- 
ment held the pirates in a vise. From 


above, the hanging lamp threw strong 
shadows across their faces, bringing out the 
deep lines, accentuating the dominant 
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passions. With their rags and blood, their 
unshaven faces, their firearms, their filth, 
they showed in violent antithesis to the 
immaculate white of Old Scrub’s cabin, its 
glittering brass, and its shining leather. I 
darted up the steps. 

The contrast of the starry night with the 
glare of the cabin lamp dulled my eyes.. I 
stood stock still for a moment, during 
which the only sounds audible were the 
singing of the winds through the rigging, 
the wash of the sea, and the small, sharp 
click of Perdosa’s instrument as he worked 
at the chest. 

Presently I could see better. I looked 
forward and aft for Pulz, but could see 
nothing of him, and had just about con- 
cluded that he had gone forward when I 
happened to glance aloft. There to my 
astonishment I made him out, huddled in 
silhouette against the stars, close to the main 
truck. What he was doing there I could 
not imagine. However, I did not have time 
to bother my head about him, further than 
to rejoice that he could not obstruct me. 

I should very much have liked to get hold 
of a rifle and ammunition, or at least to lay 
in biscuit and water, but for this there was 
no time. It was not absolutely essential. 
The dull glow of the island was still visible. 
I had my pillar of fire and smoke to guide 
me. Without further delay I jerked loose 
the painter and drew the extra dory along- 
side. 

I had proceeded just so far in my move- 
ments, when the most extraordinary thing 
happened. I shall try to tell you of it as 
accurately as possible, and in the exact 
order of its occurrence. First a long, 
straight shaft of white light shot straight up 
through the cabin roof to a great height. It 
shone through the wooden:planks as an 
ordinary light shines through glass. By 
contrast the surrounding blackness was 
thrown into a deeper shade, and yet the 
shaft itself was so brilliant as almost to 
scotch the sight. Curiously enough it was 
defined accurately, being exactly in shape 
like one of the rectangular tin air-shafts you 
see so often in city hotels. At the instant of 
its appearance, the wind fell quite calm. 

Almost immediately the rectangle on the 


(End of Part II. 


roof through which the light made its pas- 
Sage began to splay out, like lighted oil, 
although the column retained still the in- 
tegrity of its outline. The fire, if such it 
could be called, ran with incredible rapidity 
along the seams between the planks, for- 
ward and aft, until the entire deck was 
sketched like a pyrotechnic display in thin 
vivid lines of incandescence. From each of 
these lines then the fire began again to 
spread, as though soaking through the 
planks. 

All took place practically in an instant of 
time. I had no opportunity to move nor to 
cry out; indeed, my perceptions were inade- 
quate to the task of mere observation. Up 
to now there had been no sound. The wind 
had fallen; the waters passed unnoticed. 
A stillness of death seemed to. have de- 
scended on the ship. It was broken by a 
sharp double report, one as of the fall of a 
metallic substance, the other caused by the 
body of Pulz, which, shaken loose from the 
truck by a heavy roll, smashed against the 
rail of the ship and splashed overboard. 
Some one cried out sharply. An instant 
later the entire crew struggled out from the 
companion way, rushed in grim silence to 
the side of the vessel, and threw themselves 
into the sea. 

My own ideas are somewhat confused. 
The fire had practically enveloped the ship. 
I thought to feel it; and yet my skin was cool 
to the touch. The ship’s outlines became 
blurred. A dizziness overtook me; and 
then all at once a great desire seized and 
shook my very soul. I cannot tell you the 
vehemence of this desire. It was a mad- 
ness; nothing could stand in the way of its 
gratification. Whatever happened, I must 
have water. It was not thirst, nor yet a 
purpose to allay the very real physical 
burning of which I was now dimly con- 
scious; but a craving for the liquid itself as 
something apart from and unconnected 
with anything else. Without hesitation, 
and as though it were the most natural 
thing in the world, I vaulted the rail to cast 
myself into the ocean. I dimly remember a 
last flying impression of a furnace of light, 
then a great shock thudded through me, 
and I lost consciousness. 


To be continued) 
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hilosophy at Cardendale. by E.J Bath. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROSE CECIL O’NEILI 


AS Mrs. Thompson fluttered 
in, wrapped up to her 
little pug nose in fur, with 
cheeks rosy from crisp air 
and excitement, her hus 
band looked up from the 
table apologetically. 

“T didn’t wait dinner, Sue,” said he. 
“Mary said you might be late and that vou 
left word to go right ahead.” 

“ That’s perfectly right, John, dear,” said 
Mrs. Thompson. “I was afraid you would 
wait and I almost ran all the way home. 
We had such an awfully busy afternoon at 
the club, you know. The new teacher 
came, and the first lesson took such a long 
while, and then we had a little reception 
afterward, and some tea, and the first thing 
I knew Mrs. Dexter said, ‘Oh, mercy; it’s 
half past six,’ and then we all ran. You 


. know it takes nearly fifteen minutes to walk 


” 


from Mrs. Eldridge’s, and I just flew. 

Mrs. Thompson was flinging off her 
wraps as she prattled. Then she kissed Mr. 
Thompson very prettily and plumped down 
into a chair at the table. 

“T’m as hungry as a bear,” she said. 

“Vou look more like a kitten,” said Mr. 
Thompson thoughtfully. 

“John, you must stop treating me like a 
baby,” said Mrs. Thompson, pouting. “I 
have just come from a very serious meeting. 
I’m not going to be frivolous again this 
winter.” 

“Then I'll get a divorce,” said Mr. 
Thompson mournfully. 

“Don’t be silly now, John. Really, I 
mean it. Sometimes, when I think of the 
way I’ve frittered away my time on trivial 
things, why it seems just perfectly awful.” 

“Worse than awful; horribly dreadful,” 
said Mr. Thompson. 

“So now,” said Mrs. Thompson, “ we 
that’s the Study Club, you know—have 
taken up a very serious work, and we're 
going to give all our time to it and give up 


all these foolish theater parties and dances— 
that is, most of them—and de our whole 
winter to study.” 


“ Great!” said Mr. Thom “ What 
are you going to study? Arithmetic ?”’ 

* John Thompson, that’s a mean remark. 
Even if I can’t balance my ints some- 
times, it isn’t because I can’t add; it’s be- 
cause I forget to put down some of the 
things. No, it isn’t arithmeti: We're 
studying philosophy.”’ . 

‘Phew!” said John. “W the teach 
er?” 

‘Brother Ramakanda,” id Mrs. 


Thompson. 
Mr. Thompson raised 
“Whose brother is he?” he ked 


evel TOWS. 


“He isn’t anybody’s brother,” said Mrs. 
Thompson indignantly. That is, of 
course, he may be, but that isn’t why he’s 
called brother. He’s a Hindoo and a very 


learned man. And you needn’t look that 
way, because he’s fine—simply fine.”’ 

“A Hindoo,” repeated Mr. ‘Thompson 
musingly. “Can he do the ket trick?” 

“ Certainly not; he’s a teacher,” said Mrs.. 
Thompson. 

‘Be a lot nicer if he did ket trick,” 
pursued Mr. Thompson, apparently talking 


to himself. “I like to see ’em jab all 
around with a sword.” 

‘T won’t tell you anything about it at all 
if you’re going to talk like that,” said Mrs. 


Thompson, offended. 

‘Tl be good,” said her 
tritely. 

“Well, he teaches Hindoo philosophy,” 
said Mrs. Thompson, “and he explains it 
beautifully. Mrs. Winfield got him, down 
inthe city. He’s going to give us instruction 
all winter and then he’s going back to India 
to join his Brotherhood and live the rest of 
his life in meditation.” 

“Wise man,” commented Mr. Thomp- 
son. “Whatis he? A Buddhist?” 

“ No—o, not exactly,”’ said Mrs. Thomp- 
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son. “At least I don’t think he is. Of 
course, part of it’s about Buddhism, but 
there’s lots more about Brahminism, and 
Babism, and Mohammedanism, and a 
whole lot of mysticism. I can’t remember 
it all, but I’ve got the names of it written 
down. And Pantheism. That’s another 
one I nearly forgot.”’ 

“ But what is he ?”’ asked Mr. Thompson. 
“ A Baptist ?”’ 

“I said Babism, not Baptism,” said Mrs. 
Thompson. “ Don’t be horrid.” 

“ Perhaps he’s a Presbyterian,” suggested 
John. 

“Certainly not,’”’ retorted Mrs. Thomp- 
son. 

“Then he’s a pagan, a-regular, plain 
pagan.” 

“ He isn’t, either, and I wish you wouldn’t 
tease me,” said Mrs. Thompson. “He’s 
just a philosopher. It isn’t religion at all; it 
takes in everything, Christianity and all. 
You can be a Christian or a pagan or an 
atheist or anything you want to be and it’s 
all part of his philosophy. That’s the beauty 
of it; everybody is on common ground.” 
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“T see,” said John, “ but what’s the point 
of it? What does it do to you?” 

“Why—er—it gives you a broader out- 
look,” said Mrs. Thompson. “I think 
that’s the way he put it. Yes, I’m sure he 
said that. It teaches people to be serene 
and to meditate. Esoteric! That’s part of 
it. And it helps us to be introspective, too. 
He’s an awfully handsome man, John, and 
very much wrapped up in his work, and I 
just know our season is going to be a grand 
success, for all of the women are so earnest 
about it. He wears a long gown, just like 
the Brotherhood in India, and it sort of 
makes you feel mysterious. And—oh, I 
forgot. Next week we’re going to get his 
book and after that it’ll be lots easier— 
some of the words are so hard to remember 
if you haven’t seen them printed. He’s a 
very intellectual man, John; he seems to be 
apart from the world. You know what 
Hindoos are like.” 

“Yes,” said John. “Best Hindoo I ever 
saw had a whole bagful of snakes, and he 
played on a little piccolo and they all stood 
up in a row and wiggled—” 


lL 


* Tt teaches people to be serene ana to meditate” 
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“ The broader viewpoint” 


“This is not a vaudeville act,” said Mrs. 
Thompson, with dignity. 

“Does he get paid for it?” asked Mr. 
Thompson. 

“Why, of course, he has to be paid,” 
replied his wife, “ but the money is for the 
Brotherhood, to help spread the teachings. 
And there’s so much to teach that we’re 
going to meet once a week this season, 
which doubles the dues, of course, but you 
just know that it is well spent.” 

“ And then the book,” added John. 

“Of course, the book is extra. He 
couldn’t afford to give it away, John.” 

“ Of course not,” said John. 

“ Anyhow, it’s awfully absorbing and it 
really improves our minds,” concluded 
Mrs. Thorapson. 

“Tf he can make any improvements on 
you he’s a regular lily painter,” said Mr. 
Thompson admiringly. 

“Now you're silly again,” said Mrs. 
Thompson, but she kissed him, all the same, 
and trotted upstairs to put on a house- 
gown. 

The Study Club of Gardendale had taken 
up its greatest work. Always it had been an 
earnest organization, but now the work of 
the three past seasons seemed like kinder- 
garten play. At best, it was but a prepara- 
tion. The first season had been somewhat 
desultory; it took a good while to get 
acquainted. In the second season the club 
“found itself.” A winter of sociology and 


tea and “papers” came to a successful 


close. After that came the early poets, and 
the debt which literature owed to them was 
adequately recognized, if not paid. Up to 
this year there had been no teacher. Occa- 
sional lecturers there were, but the rule was, 
papers and discussions. It remained for 
Mrs. Winfield to discover esoteric philoso- 
phy and Brother. Ramakanda. If the 
culture of Gardendale was to keep pace with 
the culture of the city of which it was a 
pleasant suburb, it was time to take up a 
more serious work; to do it systematically, 
thoroughly, and under the guidance of a 
teacher. Many women with many plans 
went to the preliminary meeting, but after 
Mrs. Winfield told hers no others were 
presented. Everybody knew in a-minute 
that hers was the best. 

So came Brother Ramakanda. The in- 
fluence of his philosophy was apparent after 
two meetings, and after the third you could 
scarcely notice anything else. It did every- 


thing but change the landscape. Even Mrs. 
Thompson showed it, and some of the 
older members had been known to remark, 


in a kindly way, of course—they were 
always kindly—that Mrs. Thompson was 
just a trifle frivolous at times. Mrs. Gates, 
whose husband dealt in stocks down in the 
city, spoke of it as an “uplift.” Mrs. Will- 
son, a bride, expressed it as being an eleva- 
tion of the soul above materialism, but she 
was only a year out of college. “The 
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broader viewpoint,” was Mrs. Fanshawe’s 
way of looking at it. Mrs. Harrow and her 
daughter were perfectly agreed that it pro- 
moted serenity and led to higher thought. 
Mrs. Dexter always sighed as she said that 
it made all knowledge seem as vanity. 
Others just thought it was nice, without 
going into details. 

The matrons of Gardendale were seen 
less upon the streets, even during the sunny 
afternoons. There were hours for medita- 
tion and introspection that had to be kept. 
Mrs. Thompson usually tried to have hers 
in the forenoon, but household duties fre- 
quently interrupted her, which made it 
often necessary to sacrifice the afternoon. 

There was an ethereal atmosphere in 
Gardendale. It radiated from pretty cot- 
tages and quiet homes. The husbands 
began to breathe it as soon as they stepped 
off the train. The tradesmen were dis- 
tinctly aware of it. The railroad felt it, 
because the fifty trip books almost went out 
of commission—so few people went to 
matinees, now. The circulating library 
suffered frightfully, because it dealt mostly 
in novels, and novels did not promote study, 
much less meditation. Caddying down at 
the Greenlawn links was no longer what it 
used to be, except on Sundays, when the 
men played. And the arrival and departure 
of Brother Ramakanda every Tuesday was 
viewed with a sort of awe by such natives as 
had sufficient time on their hands to be 
present. 

Mr. Thompson, Mr. Gates and Mr. 
Dexter were having it out at 14-inch balk- 
line, and the Greenlawn Golf Club house 
was very quiet. Save for the players, it was 
almost deserted. Mr. Thompson tried a 
massé, missed it as usual, and grunted un- 
amiably. : 

“You never hold your cue right,’”’ com- 
mented Mr. Gates, picking up the chalk. 

“No, I suppose not,” growled Mr. 
Thompson. “I haven’t yet succeeded in 
applying the cosmological philosophy of the 
mass€ to the ultimate substance of the cue 
ball.” 

Mr. Dexter dropped the end of his cue on 
the floor with a bang. 

“ Are you getting that, too?” he asked. 

“T sure am,” said Mr. Thompson. “So 
are you, too.” 

“ Well, I know it,” said Mr. Dexter, “ but 
I wasn’t going to make the first crack.” 

“Say,” said Mr. Gates, “you fellows 


haven’t got anything on me. Do you know 
what my wife wanted to know last night? 
She wanted to know if I ever gave any 
thought to the finite and the infinite. I told 
her I was too busy. Then she read me a lot 
of stuff out of a book about ultra meditative 
intuition and the loss of personal con- 
sciousness. I told her if I ever lost con- 
sciousness in my business we’d be broke, 
and she got mad.” 

“T had a course in metempsychosis last 
night,” declared Mr. Dexter. “I was blue 
in the face before Alice got through, and 
then she trotted out ier book to prove that 
I hadn’t any serenity. And I. hadn’t, 
either.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Thompson wearily, 
“we're at the transcendental point over at 
our house. I wanted to go to a show last 
night and asked Susie to cut out Hindoo for 
awhile, but the little woman was so busy 
getting the uplift that she hardly heard me.” 

“Every time I come home now,” re- 
marked Mr. Dexter, “I close the door 
softly and walk on my toes, for fear I’ll dis- 
turb a meditation.” 

“ But if the women want it I suppose it’s 
all right,” sighed Mr. Dexter, “although 
every time I speak to my wife now I feel as 
if I was making her scramble down from 
the peak of a mountain, where she’s con- 
templating the cosmos. I don’t like to kick, 
but when you get transmigration of the soul 
with your soup, after a hard day in town, 
and nirvana with your coffee, when you want 
to talk about a show, or ask if anything hap- 
pened to any of the kids that day—why, 
then it’s just a little too much on the Hindoo 
for me.” 

The billiard game was lagging. “I don’t 
think we want to play any more,” said Mr. 
Thompson, putting his cue in the rack. 
“T think we want to have a talk, and if we go 
downstairs and have a little pantheistic high- 
ball I think we can talk better.”’ 

“ Mine’ll be a polytheistic fizz,” said Mr. 
Gates, slipping on his coat. 

“For me, a small and carefully built 
esoteric rickey,” chimed in Mr. Dexter, 
“ without too much monism.” 

The talk lasted until nearly midnight. 
As Mr. Dexter, Mr. Thompson and Mr. 
Gates rose from the table, the latter said: 

“We are not only justified, but if we 
didn’t, we’d be doing less than our duty. 
I’m in favor of uplift for the masses as well 
as the classes. We owe something to the 
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community—to the great public that isn’t 
reached by the Study Club.” 

The committee of three met again the 
following night and Mr. Dexter verbally 
presented a report 

“The gentleman is ours to command,” 
said he, “for cash. He will be on the job 
next week. I got him for Thursdays. Say, 
perhaps he’s an ascetic, but he must be a 
new kind. He’s got the best suite of rooms 
in his hotel, with enough furnishings in it to 
fill an Oriental curio store. The first thing 
he wanted to know was, how many were 
there in the club? Then he got out his date 
book and we decided on Thursdays. As a 
matter of fact, that is the only open night he 
had. He’s doing a great business for the 
Brotherhood. Then he gave me some of 
his literature, and we shook hands, and I 
told him I’d have him met with a carriage 
at the 7:45 train.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Thompson. “ Great. 
But he won’t happen to say anything about 
it at the Study Club on Wednesday, will 
he?” 

“Not if I know the gentleman,” said Mr. 
Dexter. “He may be a philosopher, but he 
looks more to me like a diplomat.” 

“Well, we’ve got our part done,” put in 


GARDENDALE 


Mr. Gates. “Everything’s 


except our alibis, and we'll nee 


don’t you forget it.” 


Brother Ramakanda met 
dience on Thursday night. 
attentive, but not inquisitive 
his word without question 
silent and respectful when 


night and went back to the cit 


generous contribution for the 
at the other end of the world 
home in what seemed to be 
frame of mind 


Mrs. Gates was in the kit 
jellies, and the cook was « 
morning dishes. Finally she 
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and it became many little pieces 


“Mary, Mary!” cried Mrs 
jump. “ What are you doing 
“T was thinking, mum,” 

“Thinking of what?” 
sadly eyeing the ruin. 

‘IT was thinking about 
What’s a cosmos, Mrs. Gates 

“ A cosmos!” exclaimed M1 

Let me see—yes, mum, it 
I’m sure ’twas a cosmos, h¢ 





“She wanted to know tf I ever gave any thought to 
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The Nerve Club 


“Where in the world did you ever hear 
anything about a cosmos?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Gates. 

“ At the club,” said Mary simply. 

“What club ?”’ 

“At the Nerve Club,” answered Mary. 
“YV’see, mum,” she went on, “ the coachmen 
and the gardeners and some of the girls has 
organized a club and it’s called the Nerve 
Club, or something like that, anyhow.” 

“Yes; go on,” said Mrs. Gates faintly. 

“ And we had the first meeting last night,” 
continued Mary, “and some outlandish 
man with a long dress—Mrs. Fanshawe’s 
man Michael thinks he was a celored man, 
mum—made a speech about a cosmos, but 
none of us could make out what it was. 
And then it was given out that he was coming 
to make more speeches, and I guess if that’s 
so, I'll not go again, for ’tis my opinion that 
he’s not entirely right in his mind, mum.” 

Mrs. Gates was gripping the table to 
steady herself. “ Mary,” she said, “ what 
was his name?” 

“T can’t rightly say, mum,” said Mary. 
“But he’s a brother to somebody and his 
name begins with a Ram—Ram—some- 
thing, I can’t remember what.” 

Mrs. Gates washed her hands and took 
off her apron. “You can finish up the 
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jellies, Mary,” she said. “I’m not feeling 
very well this morning.”” Then she went 
upstairs, put on her hat and ten minutes 
later she was in Mrs. Thompson’s parlor, 
fidgeting nervously. 

Mrs. Gates, who had recovered her 
tongue, talked rapidly and very much to the 
point, and Mrs. Thompson said “Oh” and 
“Oh, dear” a number of times. Then they 
called Annie, who showed symptoms at 
first of being a recalcitrant witness, but who, 
when her apprehension had worn some- 
what away, became exceedingly voluble. 

“And what is the name of this club, 
Annie?” pursued Mrs. Thompson. 

“The Nervine Club, ma’am,” said 
Annie. 

Mrs. Gates and Mrs. Thompson looked 
at each other and wrinkled their foreheads. 

“Mary called it the Nerve Club,” said 
Mrs. Gates. 

“Qh, I have it,” broke in Mrs. Thomp- 
son suddenly. “You mean the Nirvana 
Club, don’t you, Annie?” 

“Ves, ma’am; that’s it,” said Annie 
brightly. “I knew I had it mixed.” 

Then followed a detail concerning Annie’s 


spat with Mr. Dexter’s coachman William ° 


concerning the geographical location of the 
cosmos, Annie having maintained that it 
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was in India, the home of the Brotherhood, 
and William being stubborn enough to 
insist that it was in Connecticut, the next 
station to Greenwich. Also came the infor- 
mation that some of the girls were going to 
boycott the club if it didn’t hold dances, but 
the president of it—Mrs. Fanshawe’s man 
Michael—had declared that dances were 
not in the agreement. With whom the 
agreement had been made Michael had 
declined to say; in fact, he was very myste- 
rious about it. 

“ Now I guess we’ll go over and see Mrs. 
Dexter,” said Mrs. Thompson, when Annie 
had been dismissed. 

“ And Mrs. Fanshawe,” said Mrs. Gates, 
“and some of the others.” 

Not only at the Fanshawes’ and the 
Dexters’, but at half a dozen other resi- 
dences, a steadily growing delegation from 
the Study Club obtained a sickening 
amount of corroboration. When Mrs. 
Harrow’s home was reached there were 
enough members in the procession to hold a 
meeting. It was positively the shortest and 


most businesslike affair in the history of the 
club. The only undecided question was, 
“Do you think he knew?” There was a 


division on that. But on the special delivery 
letter which was dispatched Brother 
Ramakanda there was chilling nimity. 


After which the club invited the Episcopal 
rector to address the next meeting, 
ing as a topic, “ How Shall We Train Our 
Boys to be Both Gentle and Manly?” 


uggest- 


Mr. Thompson didn’t get home from the 
city until late, but he found his wife sitting 
up. She was reading the newspapers and 
looked up cheerily. 

“Hello, Johnsy boy,” she said 

“Hello,” said John. “Been lonely? I 
couldn’t get home any earlier.” 

“Oh, I’ve been amusing myself,” said 
Mrs. Thompson. “I never saw the papers 
so full of theater notices, John.”’ 

“That so?” said Mr. Thompson 

“Why, yes,” said his wife ‘ There’s 
ever so many new plays in the city.” 

“T suppose so,” said Mr. Thompson, 





“J was thinking about the cosmos, mum 




















feeling his way cautiously and glancing nar- 
rowly at his wife, who was rocking to and 
fro comfortably and swinging her feet like a 
schoolgirl. 

“ And opera, too,” said Mrs. Thompson. 
“The Wagner cycle is just beginning next 
week. I think we’ll go to them all, John.” 

“Sure,”’ said Mr. Thompson. 

“And then we'll see all the new plays, 
too,”’ continued Mrs. Thompson. 

“We'll see ’em all,”’ repeated John. 

“And, by the way, dear,” said his wife, 
“do you know, I think I need a change for a 
few days, and I know you do. You’re 
working so hard, poor boy. I think-we’ll 
run down to Lakewood for a week.” 

“Hum,” said Mr. Thompson. His back 
was turned and he was fussing with a shade. 

“And if we go to Lakewood—which we 
really must, Johnsy dear—I’ll need two or 
three gowns,”’ added Mrs. Thompson. 
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“ Certainly; to be sure,” said Mr. Thomp- 
son. 

“And you know that pretty little pearl 
brooch you wanted to get me for my birth- 
day, John, and I wouldn’t let you? Well, 
it’s been fairly haunting me ever since, and 
I really think I would like to have it now.” 

“Yes’m,” said John meekly. 

Mrs. Thompson continued to swing her 
feet for a minute. “TI think that’s all just 
now,” she said finally. Then she burst into 
a merry laugh, jumped up, grabbed John 
by his ears, pulled his head down and 
kissed him soundly. 

“Now,” she said, “don’t you think I’ve 
been very nice about it ?”’ 

“You’re always nice,” said John. 

“ And there aren’t going to be any ques- 
tions asked, either,” added Mrs. Thompson. 

“Now you’re a real philosopher,” said 
John, grinning. 


HW (Gardendale, relieved of philosophy, now faced a more serious situation. 
i Burglars began to multiply! The Gardendale Burglar Cure will be ex- 
F plained and recommended in an early number of The American Magazine.) 
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